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ANTHROPOLOGY is not yet sufficiently cosmopolitan. Its standpoint is 
Europe. Its standards are Caucasian. It partakes too much of the 
narrow exclusiveness of classic and Christian ideas. It must become 
more thoroughly humanitarian in its data and its outlook. It must 
undergo emancipation from the limitations of olden and traditional 
ideas. It should have no preferences, no preconceptions, and, conse- 
quently, no prejudices. While admitting the undeniable fact of a 
hierarchy of races, it should not disdain the minutest and most 
searching investigation of the corporeal structure and mental charac- 
teristics of inferior types. It should endeavour to understand the 
spirit of their institutions, and should seek to recover, as far as pos- 
sible, the facts of their history. More especially are these remarks 
applicable to that second great division of humanity, now generally 
designated the Turanian. 

We see here the most numerically powerful family of mankind, 
diffused, till the comparatively recent colonial extension of our Euro- 
pean populations, over a larger geographical area than any other, and 
ranging in culture from the ichthyophagous Samoyedes and Esqui- 
maux, up through the nomads of Mongolia and Tartary, to the agri- 
cultural and commercial peoples of China and Japan, whose civilisa- 
tion apparently antedates authentic history. Are we yet prepared to 
estimate these ruder yet still vigorous children of humanity at their 
proper worth? Are we not still somewhat influenced by the olden 
spirit of Iran and Turan, we “‘ Gods” regarding these “men” with an 
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indifference, if not contempt, which perhaps they scarcely deserve. 
Five hundred millions of human creatures, of whom, at the lowest 
calculation, four hundred millions are civilised, cannot be ignored. 
In periods of Caucasian collapse, when the nervous races have become 
exhausted and effete from over excitement, these tribes of bone and 
muscle rise into importance, and under such leaders as Attila, Ghengis 
Khan and Tamerlane, Togrul Beg, Alp Arslan and Othman, become 
of dread significance even to the statesman. Of their value to the 
merchant, Europe is yet but dimly conscious, but whether as con- 
sumers of goods or suppliers of labour, it is very obvious that they 
have yet to revolutionise the markets of the world ; while even to the 
theologian the fact, that although not the originators they are the 
great recipients and champions of Buddhism, should give them an in- 
terest, second only to that of the still greater people of the West, who 
have become in a similar manner the recipients and champions of 
Christianity. 

To the anthropologist these numerically-powerful and widely-diffused 
Turanians present problems of the utmost importance ; still, for the 
most part, awaiting solution at the hands of future inquirers. What 
is their ethnic age? Are they youthful, mature or effete? Is their 
present area larger or smaller than in former ages, and more espe- 
cially in prehistoric times? Is their civilisation primal or derivative ; 
and if the former, is it older than that of Caucasian peoples? Are 
they radically nomadic, so that civilisation only corrupts them, or if 
normally susceptible of culture, is there a limitation to their progress 
arising from the inferiority of their endowments? Have they any 
thoughtforms peculiar to themselves, and if so, are their ideas of any 
value to superior races? If, in the following paper, we attempt any 
reply to these and similar queries, let it be distinctly understood that 
we do so purely in the spirit of speculation and not of dogmatism. 
The time to speak with authority on such subjects has not yet arrived, 
and he were the enemy rather than the friend of anthropological in- 
vestigation, who should attempt to arrive at a premature decision on 
questions still iz dubio, from the want of adequate light for their 
satisfactory solution. 

Of the relative position of the Turanian, that he is higher than the 
Negro and lower than the Caucasian in structure and intellect, there 
can be no doubt. He represents material force. His cerebral power 
is basilar, not coronal. He has volume of brain, without proportionate 
altitude. His physiognomy is rude and unfinished. The face has a 
breadth disproportionate to its length. The features lack distinctness 
and elevation. They are not adequately chiselled. The expression 
is sensual rather than spiritual, and animal rather than human. He 
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wants beard, and is obviously deficient in the higher characteristics of 
matured manhood. He is the arrested infant of humanity, and his 
ideas and institutions correspond with this ethnic immaturity of type. 
As compared with the higher castes of the Caucasian stock, he wants 
“blood,” that is, speaking anatomically and physiologically, nerve. 
His look and build are coarse and vulgar. He lacks the grace and 
ease, the elasticity and fire of the Caucasian. By no possibility could 
he be made physically presentable, as “thoroughbred.” He is wanting 
in strongly-marked individuality of character, his mind, like his fea- 
tures, being unfinished. He prevails by mass, he is formidable by 
numbers. He is great only on the material plane. His age of supre- 
macy is passed. He was wanted as a moral destroyer and physical 
regenerator at the ethnic collapse of the more nervous Caucasian. It 
is now his turn to submit to conquest, and we may add, colonisation. 
His ultimate reduction beneath the rule of a superior race is simply a 
question of time. He wants innervation—and he will obtain it. He 
needs an intellectual baptism—and it will be provided for him. 

We have spoken somewhat contemptuously of our flatfaced, rough- 
hewn brother, but it must not be supposed that we are wholly deyoid 
of respect for him and his attributes, whether moral or physical. He 
has achieved some rather notable things in his day. Even history 
tells us that he swept as a resistless conqueror from Benares to Con- 
stantinople, and his grander feats in this way, probably antedate its 
oldest chronicles. He has built up and kept together for some mil- 
leniums, the most populous empire on record, and there is some reason 
to believe that he invented gunpowder, printing, and the mariner’s 
compass. Such a being must not be confounded with an African, 
much less an Oceanic Negro, or an Australian aborigine. His past is 
earnest of his future. He was not an irreclaimable savage in the 
former, he will not prove a hopelessly indocile pupil in the latter. 

To understand humanity as a whole, we must regard it as a mun- 
dane organ, a structural arrangement for the exercise of nervous func- 
tion and the manifestation of moral sentiment and intellectual power. 
Through animals the telluric life feels, through men it thinks, and as 
the higher orders.of animals feel more acutely, so the noble races of 
men think more profoundly than the lower. As crystalisation fore- 
shadows vegetation, so is the vegetable a prophecy of the animal, 
while in the latter we find a prediction of and preparation for the 
man. The bones, the blood-vessels, the muscles and the nerves of 
earth’s collective organism, to be repeated and reproduced on the 
human plane. 

Ere we can accurately define the relative place of the grander divi- 
sions of mankind, and estimate at anything like their due significance 
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the racial demarcations by which they are separated, we should first 
endeavour to discover whether humanity itself, regarded asa collective 
whole, be a species, genus, order, class or kingdom ; for on this must 
depend the place and character of its constituent families. If it be 
only a species, they are but varieties, and probably not permanent 
even as such. If it be a genus, they are still but ailied species, with 
perhaps little susceptibility to greater diversity than that which they 
already exhibit. As an order its possibilities are enlarged, while as a 
class or kingdom, we could but remotely conceive of its stupendous 
arc of variation during the coming ages of geologic time. But are we 
in possession of the data requisite for defining ‘the place of man in 
the animate scale.” Are we yet indeed prepared to decide on his 
ethnic age, to speak with confidence respecting his maturity or imma- 
turity as a type of organic being, and if not, then it assuredly behoves 
us to be somewhat diffident in the utterance of our opinions on a sub- 
ject yet so imperfectly within the ken of science. 

In some previous papers we have given our reasons for regarding 
man as yet ethnically immature, as being indeed still merely germal, 
the promise rather than the fulfilment of the “ divine idea” of huma- 
nity. But if so, then he will not only be individually but collectively 
imperfect and unfinished ; as a type he will lack the due demarcation 
and effective development of his several members. He will be alto- 
gether wanting in some of his organs, and but feebly pronounced in 
others ; that is, granting him, for example, to constitute an order, 
several of his genera will be but vaguely indicated, and many of his 
species so faintly defined, as to be scarcely if at all perceptible, even 
to the keenest observer. More especially is this so at the present 
time, and with the exception of India, throughout the area peopled 
by the Caucasian race. This perhaps needs some little explanation. 

The division of races, as this ill-defined term is commonly under- 
stood, is largely geographical. The Negro, the Turanian and the 
Caucasian have their several areas, so also have the Semites and the 
Aryans, the Celts, Teutons and Slavons, or rather perhaps, to put the 
matter in the past tense, they once had them. Wars and migrations 
have, however, within the last two thousand years, somewhat confused 
things in this respect. Not to mention the rather inexplicable fact of un- 
doubted Aryans being found both on the Ganges and the Thames, 
we see Saxons in England, Scandinavians in Scotland, Franks in 
Gaul, Slavons in Germany, Magyars in Hungary, and Turks in Greece, 
the ethnic effects of that stupendous baptism of the nervous races by 
their muscular correlates, which accompanied the collapse of classic 
civilisation, and revolutionised the world from Tartary to Britain. 
Slowly but surely, however, these intrusive types are being absorbed 
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by the autochthones, the aboriginal and native race of each area, tem- 
porarily subdued, though not permanently displaced by their invading 
conquerors. But following, and perhaps to some extent consequent 
upon, this ethnic tempest, by which alien races from without, were 
superimposed by the fortune of war, on most of the Caucasian peoples, 
both of Europe and Asia, there was another ethnic commotion within 
these nations, which we may term social, as contradistinguished from 
those military migrations and political changes, of which ordinary 
history takes more especial cognisance ; and this was the breaking 
down of the old castes, the disruption of that interior structure of 
civil orders and classes through which the national life discharges its 
more important functions. This is a subject demanding far more at- 
tention on the part of Anthropologists than has yet been accorded to it, 
and as it is moreover intimately connected with the specialities attach- 
ing respectively to Iran and Turan, we shall without further apology 
enter into its bearings on the historical progress and ethnic develop- 
ment of humanity. 

Caste is not an accident, nor even an invasion of the natural rights 
of man ; on the contrary it is a legitimate assertion of them. When 
rightly based, it is simply the expression of a law, the law of organic 
development, and in virtue of which, as there are distinctly separated 
members each with its own special function in an individual body, so 
are there distinctly segregated species, genera, orders, classes and 
kingdoms in the realm of nature, and in perfect correspondence with 
this, distinctly characterised ranks, professions and trades, with their 
respective duties and responsibilities in the body politic. This is only 
a re-statement of the palpable fact, that nature in her arrangements 
is eminently hierarchical and not democratic. This truth will be 
readily admitted by all anthropologists as regards the more distinctly 
marked races of mankind ; but few perhaps are yet prepared to enter- 
tain it in reference to the social subdivisions of a civilised nation. 
These have hitherto been always regarded as artificial, and therefore, 
in a sense, as arbitrary. This is especially the view of all social dis- 
tinctions maintained by the “liberal” party, whose extreme exponents, 
carried onwards by the levelling principle of equality, do not hesitate to 
deny the natural hierarchy of races. It is also the communistic ele- 
ment, underlying the twin incarnational faiths of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, and in virtue of which they were opposed not only theologi- 
cally but socially, not only in doctrine but practice, to the eminently 
hierarchical systems of Brahminism and Judaism out of which they 
sprang, and which they in part superseded, by the law of reaction. 
As already observed in a preceding article, on “the Roman and Teu- 
ton,” these eminently democratic faiths, whose celibate hierarchies 
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have ever to be recruited out of the laity, were the appropriate spiri- 
tual accompaniments of that outburst of the muscular races which gave 
Turan a temporary predominance over Iran. 

But although thus the predominant political idea of our age, and in 
a sense the underlying principle of our religion, it is still an open 
question whether this notion of “ equality,” as between the several 
orders of a state, be based on truth, or whether, as in the case of most 
other fallacies, religious, political, and social, it be not an exaggerated 
and one-sided statement of the truth, the silver side of the shield only, 
the golden being conveniently ignored for the occasion. Is it not, in 
short, simply the expression of opinion appropriate to a negative and 
materialistic era, that very properly, because characteristically, prefers 
quantity to quality ? being in all this the reverse of a positive and spi- 
ritual age, which builds up rather than pulls down, and prefers the 
affirmation of truth to the mere denial of error, and whose manifestoes 
consequently are not protests but proclamations. And here we are 
brought to the beginning of a rather important inquiry, if not landed 
in sight of a somewhat momentous conclusion, namely, the essential 
character of our religion and the special quality of our aristocracy. 

The reader will be at no loss to perceive that these inquiries go 
down to deep roots, and extend to remote issues, as all fearless in- 
quiries based on race, must necessarily do. Of the essential character 
of our religion, of its place and function in the historical development 
of the religious idea of humanity, we purpose speaking more at length 
towards the conclusion of the present paper, in our contemplated 
parallel between Buddhism and Christianity, when we come to treat of 
the extensive adoption of the former by the more civilised divisions of 
the Turanian race. Our more immediate remarks then apply only to 
the ethnic origin, and therefore, as we have said, the essential cha- 
racter and quality of the hereditarily gubernational classes, from Persia 
to Ireland, that is throughout the entire area of Iran, with the excep- 
tion of that extraordinary moral fossil, Brahminical and caste-ruled 
India. 

That the existing aristocracy of the civilised world is failmg, that it 
is proving unequal to the demands of the age, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. The fact is universally admitted, but its cause is still an 
open question. By most writers this subsidence of the old ruling 
orders is attributed simply to moral influences and political cireum- 
stances ; in other words, we are succinctly said to live in a revolutionary 
age. And this convenient explanation is, of course, quite satisfactory 
to the statesmen, and, we may add, the political philosophers of our 
time. The anthropologist, however, will scarcely think that he has 


thus fully accounted for the phenomenon. Let us then, if possible, 
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probe the matter somewhat deeper. Our existing aristocracy is the 
bequest of conquest, as aristocracies often are, but observe in this case, 
of conquest, for the most part, by an inferior race. That is, the ruling 
orders of modern Europe and Western Asia, were imposed upon them 
at their period of racial subsidence, when the nervous types were being 
ethnically baptised by their muscular correlates. This great and 
necessary, though temporarily disastrous, movement made the Tartar 
supreme in Persia, and gave to the semibarbarous Turk the political 
lordship of Greece and Syria, while it converted Gothic chieftains into 
the Feudal Barons and puissant Princes of medieval Europe. The 
rule of such men could only be the expression of military, that is 
material, supremacy. They were not a natural growth, but an arti- 
ficial graft. They were not a normal product of the national life of 
the higher Caucasian peoples, but a gubernatorial usurpation, the pro- 
duct, and, as we have said, the bequest of foreign conquest, on the part 
not only of an alien but also an inferior race. Their rise was coinci- 
dent with the fall, and their disappearance cannot fail to synchronise 
with the racial resurrection of the subdued populations, over whom 
they have borne a sway of which they have been long unworthy. 

Let us clearly understand that the religious and political revolution 
which is now progressing throughout the civilised world, while no 
doubt more immediately due to moral forces, is also very largely a re- 
sult of racial movements, whereof history in this case very fortunately 
enables us to trace the course. Our religion and government are due 
primarily, to a duplex invasion, moral and military, rendered possible 
by our ethnic collapse. And if this be so, then will both have to dis- 
appear, whatever the process employed for their removal, when this 
ethnic collapse which rendered them possible, is succeeded by that 
racial resurrection, which cannot fail to succeed it. The whole matter 
is simply a magnificent illustration, upon the grandest scale, of the 
law of action and reaction. Now it is in the midst of this reaction, 
with all its inevitable concomitants of conflict and confusion, that we 
find ourselves, and hence, as already remarked, the difficulty of study- 
ing the subject of caste, more especially from the data afforded by 
modern Europe. 

3ut our investigation of this subject is still far from exhaustive, its 
especial bearings on Iran and Turan have yet to be illustrated. The 
institution and growth of caste is a process of social development, and 
marks the advance of the body politic towards specialisation. Hence its 
effective manifestation among the lower races, is nearly, if not abso- 
lutely impossible. There is less of it among the Turanian than the 
Caucasian peoples, and less of it among the muscular than the nervous 
races. It is a process of edification to which the merely military pre- 
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dominance of a muscular race is necessarily opposed. Strictly speak- 
ing, caste, in its proper sense, that is as a hierarchical arrangement of 
the several orders of a community, is ever the product of a spiritual 
era, is the result, if we may so say, of spiritual and positive as contra- 
distinguished from material and negative tendencies. We have spoken 
of caste as hierarchical in its essential character, and we have used this 
epithet advisedly. Caste when a natural development from within, 
implies the predominance of the more over the less morally and intel- 
lectually gifted members of a community. Speaking physiologically, 
this means the supremacy of nerve over muscle—in other words of in- 
tellect over matter. Hence, where the system is even approximately 
entire, as in ancient Egypt and India, the highest caste is ever the 
sacerdotal and not the military order, the former being the head and 
the latter the arm of the community. It is the inversion of this which 
constitutes the weakness of the titular and territorial aristocracy of 
modern Europe. Derived as orders, and to some extent as families, 
from the Feudal nobility of the middle ages, they represent the second 
and not the first-class in the state, a condition of things which, how- 
ever, with the aid uf a celibate church that ever claimed but seldom 
possessed virtual supremacy, amply sufficed for that rather exceptional 
period, which followed on the subsidence of the nervous and the pre- 
dominance of the muscular types. But it does not and cannot suffice 
for the present period of reemergence, which demands and will obtain 
the reinthronement of intellect in the high places of the earth. 

Now the truth of much that we have said on this subject will no 
doubt be readily admitted in its application to the past, but not to 
the present and the future. Caste, say the radical reformers, is prac- 
tically defunct—and can never undergo a resurrection! An indis- 
putable truth from their standpoint—a mest transparent fallacy from 
ours. This is rather strong language. We know it, and only utter a 
sentiment, so frankly condemnatory, after due consideration. We 
would not, however, base our conclusions only on assertion. Caste 
has existed, still to some extent exists, everywhere—even among 
savages. It was once the social rule of all Caucasian peoples. The 
law of the epicycle might suffice to assure us, that in all its stringency 
and sanctity, in all its power and authority, in a higher state of de- 
velopment and with more complexity and subdivision, that is more of 
specialisation than ever, it will yet exist again—under the fostering 
and edifying influences, we repeat, of a spiritual era. It is even now 
rapidly germinating, and is most advanced in its growth, among the 
foremost nations of the world, that is the civilised peoples of Western 
Europe, and among these, has attained to its most vigorous condition 
in Britain! These we know are very unpalatable statements to some 
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people, but truths are not the less valuable and important for being 
unpleasant. Let us, therefore, go yet more minutely into this matter. 

The savage is equal to nearly all his necessities. He is his own 
tailor, shoemaker, bowyer, and cook. He wants, in the way of external 
specialities, only his medicineman and his chief—the germ of a sacer- 
dotal caste and a military aristocracy. The nomad presents these 
germs in a mere advanced condition as priest and prince, the former 
the subordinate member of a Lamaitic hierarchy, the latter supported 
by nobles, and sometimes himself nominally subject to a remote 
suzerain. The agricultural barbarian has already his trades and pro- 
fessions, his rather effectually developed hierarchy, and his nobility of 
many grades and distinctly marked rank and function. But it is only 
in civilised and, we may add, modern nations, that this “division of 
labour,” in reality, this “specialisation of function” is carried out to 
anything like the extent and complexity which may enable us to esti- 
mate its future range and importance. To one who sees the inevitable 
direction and resistless force of this movement, and who is, moreover, 
sufficiently the master of analogy to perceive its relationship to the 
steadily organising developments of nature herself, the cuckoo cry of 
“equality” is simply absurd—as ridiculous because as impracticable, 
as the wild notion of some poor French communists, that by the rigid 
enforcement of certain rather stringent regulations respecting the com- 
pulsory marriage of the short to the tall, they might ultimately ensure 
that most desirable phase of their beloved equality—that of equal 
stature among all the citizens of a state! 

And now, again, we hear our “liberal” friends, with one consentient 
voice, declare that they have not the least objection to any degree of 
inequality, provided it be simply the result of fair competition, the 
legitimate effect of individual energy and ability, with “a fair field 
and no favour,” in the open arena of the world. What our friends 
object to, is the hereditary transmission of advantages so obtained. 
And here their abstract ideas and @ priori assumptions find their 
appropriate limitation, by coming into direct contact with the facts of 
nature. ‘Natural selection,” and “the struggle for existence” neces- 
sarily imply the hereditary transmission of qualities and their resultant 
advantages, in ever accumulating force, whether in the vegetable or 
animal, the bestial or the human sphere. Caste, in short, speaking 
in Darwinian language, is simply a transmissible variety, preparing to 
become a species, and perhaps ultimately even a genus! Like all 
other arrangements of the animate scale, it is purely selective only at 
its commencement, hereditary transmission being one of the necessary 
conditions of its permanent existence. All this is clearly understood 
and practically acted upon in the animal sphere. Nobody thinks that 
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first-class race-horses can be obtained by selection alone. In addition 
to this, they must be bred. It is the same with dogs, cattle, sheep, 
and pigeons ; but not, say our radical friends, with men. 


> Let us see 


if it be not possible to do them a little justice. We live, as already 
observed, in an analytical and disintegrative age, whose vocation it is 
to destroy the shams and unveracities bequeathed to us by an effete 
past. Now among these are no doubt the usurping castes, placed for 
a time in undue and unnatural supremacy, by the fortune of war, 
over races inherently and essentially, that is, organically and mentally, 
superior to themselves. Every one sees this as regards the Greeks 
and Turks, simply because the inequality is there so palpable as to 
strike observers, even of the coarsest perception. But the law which 
necessitates the “scaling off” and ultimate disappearance of the Tar- 
tarean lords of Hellas is also at work with equally irresistible potency 
in producing the ultimate removal and absorption of the Gothic lords, 
the feudal nobility of Southern and Western Europe. Thus, then, it 
would appear that our liberal friends have a vocation. All honour to 
them, then, in its discharge ; and in the meantime, like other mill- 
horses, they are perhaps none the worse for having the blinds on, not 
seeing exactly whither they are going, or what follows them. 

What then is it which really awaits the world in reference to caste? 
And we reply its re-edification from within on the part of the Cauca- 
sian, and its imposition from without on the Turanian peoples. This, 
of course, implies the restoration of their normal supremacy to the 
former, and we may add, the relegation of the latter to their proper 
condition of inferiority. This, again, implies our return to a positive 
and spiritual age of edification, wherein religion, language, and “society” 
will be rebuilt in more than pristine power and beauty from amidst 
the chaos into which they have fallen in these latter centuries. Thus, 
then, we are brought back to a consideration of Iran and Turan, their 
capabilities and their fortunes. And here, to avoid confusion, let it be 
distinctly understood that by the former we more especially mean 
the Aryan, and not the Semitic division of the Caucasian peoples ; 
the ethnic relation of the latter, as superior nervous to inferior muscu- 
lar race, being with the negroid types of the south rather than the 
Turanians of the north. And of the Aryans we mean the western 
rather than the eastern branch, having, indeed, increasing doubts 
whether the latter were ever more than a powerful colonial extension 
from Europe, and now, like all such colonial extensions of long 
standing, ethnically effete, at least in India, and apparently waiting 
for a renewal of western influences, even in Persia. 

It must not be supposed that the conflict between Iran and Turan 
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commenced yesterday, that is, within the historic period. It obviously 
antedates history. Its echoes reach us through tradition. It pervades 
mythology. Its battles are the remotest events whereof humanity has 
preserved the recollection. As Jotuns and Titans the Turanians were 
defeated. As Huns and Turks they were conquerors. The battle- 
field once reached from Scandinavia to India; it has now been ex- 
tended to China and Japan. The rippling waves of Iranian conquest 
have encircled Pekin, and thrown their spray on the walls of Jeddo. 
Never before probably were the muscular so thoroughly overmatched 
by the nervous races. Hitherto Turan was comparatively safe in her 
geographical remoteness, or in the practically impenetrable character 
of her Tartarean pastures. Navigation has bridged the seas, and the 
rail ensures a way through the once pathless wilderness. It is not 
simply the military supremacy of Turan which has departed, but her 
very independence’ in the strongholds of distant Mongolia, both 
nomadic and civilised, is seriously threatened. The great racial move- 
ment with which we are cotemporary is not only the emergence of 
the Iranian, but also the submergence of the Turanian, and that to an 
extent and degree never before witnessed. In geographical range it 
was, in all previous ages, an impossibility. In moral force, that is, 
as an invasion of ideas, it was never equalled. It is not merely the 
political power of China which is threatened, but her institutions also 
that are doomed. It is as impossible for her antiquated civilisation 
to resist the flood of European thought and knowledge, as for her 
rudely equipped and ill-disciplined troops to oppose the march of 
European armies. She must learn what we have to teach. She must 
follow where we lead, as far as her ethnic inability will permit. Her 
subjection must be complete, her submission entire. Never before 
was Iran so prepared to give, or Turan to receive, an intellectual 
baptism of ideas, and we may add, a corresponding material baptism 
of innervation. But is the action of Iran to be the sole characteristic 
of her age of impending triumph? Is there to be no reaction on the 
part of Turan? This demands some farther consideration. 

The intellectual classes are unwisely prone to regard things only 
from their own standpoint. From a new book or a discovery in 
science, up to a great revolution in philosophy or religion, they feel 
an enlightened interest in the movements of the world of thought. 
‘To a certain extent, also, they seem to comprehend the more imme- 
diate bearing of political events. But the less obtrusive, though not 
less important, processes and results of commerce and industry seem 
altogether beyond or beneath them. The anthropologist, however, 
should not share in this superficial disdain. Let us then contemplate 
the great industrial revolution with which we are cotemporary. Coex- 
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tensive with the great colonial expansion of the European peoples in 
the New World, there has beei, during the last three centuries, an 
involuntary diffusion of the inferior negroid type from Africa. This, 
however, was only possible under conditions which have now ceased, 
or are everywhere on the point of ceasing. As an emigrant, the negro 
must be assisted ; and when he arrives in the land of his master’s 
adoption he must be coerced, or, as our transatlantic friends used to 
phrase it, “held to labour.” Without the latter condition, he would 
not have been worth the expense of the former. In liberating the 
negro, the abolitionists have practially arrested his farther deportation. 
As a profitable free labourer, he is not adequately amenable to moral 
considerations. He needs the constraint of slavery, and the occasional 
stimulation of corporeal punishment, if he is to prove the paying member 
of a civilised and industrial community. So at least say and think the 
practical men who preside over plantations, and who, accordingly, 
when in want of “hands,” resort to Asiatic coolies who will work 
heartily for a wage, rather than to African negroes who seemingly 
require a motive more directly personal. 

Here, then, is a great industrial revolution in progress, based purely 
on racial considerations. This matter goes down to far greater depths 
than the abolitionists suspect. They, inspired by the beneficently com- 
munistic spirit of Christianity, and unrestrained by any inconvenient 
knowledge of races and their diversity, have‘demanded and obtained the 
social liberation of the negro, an example which, being afforded by Britain 
and the United States, cannot fail to be followed, at no remote date, 
by the remainder of Christendom. The days of negro chattledom are 
ended, but not so the consequences of this liberation of “ our brother 
in ebony.” These have now to be reaped both by him and us. Let 
it be clearly understood that if the world will have nothing but free 
labour, it can only be obtained on the condition of having a labourer 
capable of working steadily and efficiently in a state of liberty. The 
pure negro never has done this in any age or country. He is a 
slave at home and he has ever been a slave abroad, from the time of 
the Pharaohs to the day of his recent emancipation. But the world 
will not tolerate slavery, and, therefore, however unwelcome this truth 
may sound in the ears of negrophilists, it will not tolerate the negro. 

We all know how important, in its after bearings on the fortunes 
both of Africa and America, was the first sable cargo that crossed 
the Atlantic from the former to the latter continent. We, who have 
seen it in the light of its consequences, know that it would have been 
almost impossible for its cotemporaries to overestimate the prospective 
significance of that event. It inaugurated a racial revolution, the 
wholesale transference of an African type to the American shore, with 
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all the changes and commotions, political and industrial, which have 
followed, and are still following upon it, from the growing of cotton 
to the fighting at Chancellorsville—a harvest in which the sword as 
well as the hoe will have to be concerned, and that has to be reaped 
on bloody battlefields as well as in swampy rice-grounds. But was 
the first cargo of Asiatic coolies of less importance? We, of course, 
are blind to its significance and indifferent to its consequences, as 
cotemporaries usually are, but it nevertheless equally inaugurated a 
great racial revolution, the supersession of the inferior African by the 
superior Turanian labourer of the tropics, and, we may add, of the 





temperate zone also. 

Let us endeavour to understand this matter in such of its more 
important bearings as are at present discernible. The civilised 
Turanians of eastern Asia amount, as already remarked, to fully 
four hundred millions of people, immemorially trained to indus- 
trial pursuits, and capable not only of sustained labour but many 
of them skilful as artisans, and thus fully qualified not only for 
agricultural but mechanical pursuits. And this vast reservoir of 
human power is now just breaking through its barriers. The 
slowly accumulated force not only of centuries but of uncounted 
millenniums is, apparently for the first time in history, about to be let 
loose. Can any man measure the depth and extent of the flood which 
must succeed this grand, and yet under some aspects, terrible disruption 
of the olden boundaries? The Indian archipelago has received the 
first instalment. California and Australia writhe under the severe 
infliction of a few windblown froth-bubbles that but precede the great 
body of the advancing waters. But virtually this vast racial move- 
ment is only now beginning. The real invasion of the labour market, 
more especially of the New World, has not yet commenced. Not in 
a few coolie emigrant ships, and just as they are wanted, will the 
yellow-skinned, flat-faced strangers arrive in straggling and manage- 
able bodies at their new habitat, but in an overwhelming exodus, that 
will laugh that of the Irish to utter scorn, and derange “ wages ” and 
“prices” to an extent now incredible to all “ practical men,” and 
most alarming to all respectable possessors of “ vested interests.” 

We do not, of course, expect the statesman to see this ; “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof” with him. The negrophilist will of 
necessity close his eyes to a movement fraught with such dire possi- 
bilities to his beloved protegé. The merchant and the planter will 
think it time enough to accommodate themselves to the change when 
it actually arrives. We need not, however, thus curtain up our 
horizon for fear of the inevitabilities looming in the distance. Let us 
then glance at the “providential” preparations for this “coming 
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event,” at the means already in operation for ensuring its unfailing 
advent. 

The disintegrative and revolutionary movement of these latter 
generations, whose cardinal doctrine is “ equality,” while it liberated 
the negro also unsettled the Turanian. The Confederate war and the 
Taeping rebellion were bipolar results of the same magnetic storm. 
As effects they were produced by the same cause; as causes, they 
will co-operate in the production of a common effect—the superses- 
sion of the negro by the Turanian throughout the colonial settlements 
of Europe in the New World. Nor is this the whole prospective 
result of this impending human deluge. Let us warn our transatlantic 
brethren of another. Neither the Caucasian nor the negro has much 
of Ethnic relationship to the Indian aborigine. If the latter has any 
racial correlate in the Old World it is the Turanian. Nor is this 
matter for astonishment. The vast unbroken expanses of Tartary 
and Mongolia find their geographical counterpart, not in peninsular 
Europe and Western Asia, but in North and South America. The 
telluric influences which have helped to fashion the Turanian type of 
man in the Old are obviously not altogether wanting in the New 
World; and hence, doubtless, a certain observable, though rather 
remote, resemblance in the result. Practically, this will have to 
resolve itself into the relative viability of the Caucasian and Turanian 
on American soil—a problem somewhat difficult of solution now, but 
for which data, enough and to spare, will be furnished by the future. 

This impending military subjugation and industrial liberation of 
the Turanian peoples, is part of that larger movement, the reduction 
and colonisation of Asia by Europe, a movement already far advanced, 
as we see in India and Siberia, and which cannot fail to produce most 
important effects throughout the entire area of civilisation. For this 
also agencies have been prepared, which cannot fail to have an espe- 
cial effect on the social progress, if not ethnic development, of the 
great race of North-Eastern Asia. Let us enter somewhat more 
minutely into this matter. As already remarked in a previous paper, 
the entire civilisation of the world is virtually littoral. This is so 
from Britain to Japan. It is not only the northern position, but the 
continental character of Russia, which has placed her in the rear guard 
of European nations. There are geographical reasons why the shores 
of the Mediterranean were so early the seat of culture, and have been 
so historivally distinguished, as there are others, of an opposite kind, 
why Tartary and Nigritia are still the retreats of ethnic rudeness and 
intellectual barbarism. Any vast extent of continent far removed from 
the sea has hitherto proved practically impenetrable to the influences 
productive of civilisation. But, as already observed, the railway is about 
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to change all this by opening up the interior of Asia and America, and 
ultimately perhaps of Africa. And this great advance in our appliances 
for locomotion is cotemporary with the extension of the European peoples 
over the prairies of America, and precedent to their corresponding ex- 
tension over the steppes of Central Asia. The geographical isolation 
of Turania is about to terminate, and whatever therefore were its 
effects, immediate or remote, must ultimately cease. This opens that 
great ethnic problem, to which allusion has been already made, the 
moral culture and material innervation of the Turanian by the Iranian, 
the grandest racial experiment possible in the present condition of 
humanity, and which on an equal scale or with similar appliances, has 
never been previously attempted, although in smaller cycles it must 
have been a recurrent phenomenon from before the dawn of authen- 
tic history, or even the remotest tradition. 

And this leads us to that great question, the essential character, 
and, consequently, the fundamental relationship of Iran and Turan. 
In her production of organic forms Nature has obviously advanced 
from lower to higher, from the simpler to the more complex, from 
the coarser and ruder to the finer and the more beautiful, from the 
less to the more specialised. Without a miracle this was a necessity. 
Geology reveals to us that this was the law of progress in the vege- 
table and animal sphere, and we have no reason to suppose that 
humanity is, in this respect, at all exceptional. We may conclude, 
then, that Turan preceded Iran, and that the Mongol is older than 
the Tartar. For our present purpose this is sufficient. We are not, 
yet prepared to trace humanity to its beginning. Granting the truth 
of the development hypothesis, the highest ape and the lowest man 
have long since perished. Nature, if not in haste, is at least decisive 
in effecting her demarcations. Merely transitional types are especially 
mortal. The lowest bird is adequately distinguished from the highest 
reptile ; nor is there any possibility of confounding an ostrich with 
a kangaroo. Humanity is, no doubt, comparatively recent, as an or- 
ganic advent ; but its transitional stages from the bestial realm have 
everywhere disappeared. The gulf between the highest existing ape 
and the lowest man is already far too broad for any sa!tus of which 
unassisted Nature is at all capable. And even were this not so, our 
Turanian brother, at all events, is not at the bottom of the scale. 

What, then, is the Turanian? And we reply, he is the northern, 
if not absolutely arctic type of man, on the plane of Nature. He 
is a boreal autochthon, the rudest form of humanity now remaining 
north of the tropics. He is osseous and muscular, rather than ner- 
vous ; and, although gifted with a powerful brain, it is basilar rather 
than coronal in its general contour, affording evidence of an animal 
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rather than a moral or intellectual nature. He is a son of the soil, 
rude and unfinished: or, as we say in scientific language, undeveloped. 
His coarse and unchiseled features are indicative of cerebral convolu- 
tions proportionately imperfect. His beardless and infantile face is 
simply the index of a nature equally immature. Of his aboriginally 
monosyllabic language, we have the arrested form in existing Chinese. 
Among tribes less fixed and fossilised this imperfect lingual medium 
which, sooth to say, is simply the language of the nursery, has be- 
come agglutinated ; but it is nowhere grandly inflectional like the 
more sonorous tongue of the high caste Caucasian, now, alas, for the 
most part lost in the ethnic and social confusion incident to the late 
wilitary triumph of the muscular and collapse of the nervous races. 

But this being, so organically and mentally infantile, nevertheless 
presents us with the extraordinary and rather inexplicable spectacle 
of an almost immemorial civilisation, and this, too, developed amidst 
the ruder, that is, the Mongolic type of his family. That snub-nosed, 
yellow-faced, skew-eyed creature, who provides us with tea and takes 
our opium, and who was dressed in silks when the Romans landed in 
Britain, presents the anthropologist with an ethnic problem, whose dif- 
ficulty of solution rather increases than diminishes with his knowledge 
of race. Here is a pre-historic civilisation existing at a remote corner 
of the world, out of the great highway of events, and having so many 
distinctive specialities, as to indicate that it must be largely of home 
growth, and yet its subjects are Mongols, whose language, lineage, and 
type, indicate a decided ethnic inferiority to those Tartar nomads 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as almost irreclaimable 
barbarians. 

And here we are brought face to face with another great racial 
problem, namely, the ethnic relationship of civilisation. Formerly it 
was regarded as altogether and essentially a thing of art, the almost 
unnatural product of a forced culture. And this idea still lingers in 
the literary, if not the scientific mind. ‘The noble savage” of Rous- 
seau has not yet been quite exorcised. Many of our leading and influen- 
tial writers, historians like Buckle and logicians like John Stuart 
Mill, obviously think that civilisation is wholly the product of cir- 
cumstances. The anthropologist, however, knows that there are 
savage races, the irreclaimable children of the wilderness ; and there 
is increasing evidence that these ruder types once occupied a much 
wider area in the world than they now do. It is also obvious that 
the day of their approaching extinction is measurable, if not by 
decades, at least by centuries. Weare in many ways on the verge 
of an ethnic crisis. The inevitable, if not virtually accomplished 
re-emergence of the nervous races, has bearings not merely on the 
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nomadic Turanian, but also on the savage Indian. If a progressive 
humanity needs the pastures of the former, it also demands the 
hunting grounds of the latter, and has perhaps very properly com- 
menced with these, as a preliminary measure. But if there be savage 
races absolutely incapable of civilisation, does it not follow that there 
must also be barbarous races qualified for it only in a limited measure 
—and is not the Turanian one of these ? 


[Zo be continued. } 





PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


THE external appearance of men and things has influenced men in all 
ages and nations; it has gone further, it receives the attention even 
of the lower animals. What man does not experience currents of 
attraction and repulsion on grounds wholly physiognomical? The in- 
fant in arms, even, is a most unprejudiced witness to the truth of 
physiognomy. Man’s aspect, the physiognomical sensation he excites, 
is an important adjunct to his executive over lower forms of life. His 
fierce glance may make the lion quail; his tender accents invite to his 
bosom the timid and gentle dove ; and even in that lower division of 
the organic empire, the vegetable kingdom, physiognomy is true to the 
trust which nature has bestowed on her. 

How is physiognomy received by man? In infancy and savage life 
he is its servant, and notwithstanding all the dissimulation which 
artifice and artificial life heap upon him, he is unable to escape from 
its influence. The earliest writers on science were deeply impressed 
with the truth of physiognomy, as were their forerunners—the pro- 
phets, poets, and historians. The Old Testament is a vast essay on 
physiognomy, for there the external prefigures the characteristics of 
the internal. But we do not know of any attempt to arrange these 
ancient observations in a scientific manner. The mind of Solomon, if 
we are to consider him the author of the Book of Proverbs, was highly 
physiognomical. Thus he says, “as the north wind driveth away 
rain, so doth an angry countenance a backbiting tongue”—Prov. xxv, 


* 1, Napier, Miscellanea Anthropologica. London and Bristol, 1868. 2. 
Porte de Humana Physiognomia. 8vo, Francof, 1618. 3. Lavater, Essays on 
Physiognomy. 5 vols. 4to, London, 1810; also 8vo, London, 1860. 4. George 
Combe, Elements of Phrenology. 5. D’ Arpentigny on the Hand, translated by 
Beamish. 6. Carus, Symbolik der menschlichen Gestalt. Leipzig, 1853. 7. 
Fowler, Practical Phrenology. New York, 1851. 8. Fowler, Self-Instructor 
on Phrenology. London, n.d. 9. Notes on Noses. London, 1857. 10. Red- 
field, Comparative Physiognomy, or Resemblances between Man and Animals. 
11. Aristotle’s Works, translated by Taylor. 10 vols. 4to, 1812. 
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23. “A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a froward 
mouth. He winketh with his eyes; he speaketh with his feet ; he 
teacheth with his fingers”—vii, 12, 13. 

Aristotle, the master-spirit of Greek science, in his extensive re- 
searches in natural history, made many observations on the physiog- 
nomical indications of men and animals. He noticed the resemblance 
between men and animals, and that certain peculiarities were signifi- 
cant of mental characteristics in each. According to him,— 

“Weak hair betokens fear, and strong hair courage. The most 
fearful of beasts are the deer, the hare, and the sheep; the hair of 
these is weaker than that of other beasts. The lion and wild boar, on 
the contrary, are the most courageous ; they have extremely strong 
hair. Beasts remarkable for their courage simply give their voices 
vent without any great restraint, while fearful beasts utter vehement 
sounds. Compare the lion, ox, and barking dog, which are courageous, 
to the deer and the hare.” 

The truth of some of these remarks is too evident to require com- 
ment, but others betray great carelessness ; and all want that nicety 
and keen observation which can alone give value to physiognomical 





description. 

We have to thank Mr. Redfield for a very extraordinary and original 
work, which if not a contribution to exact science, still is to sound 
knowledge, and an opening to a world which will be new to many of 
us, although his book is founded on observations and analogies which 
the acute in all ages have perceived. Comparative Physiognomy, or 
the Resemblance between Man and Animals, is the title of the book. 
With but little system, the author proceeds to give many examples of 
resemblances in form and character: thus, we have beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles and fishes, and their human prototypes. His work is illustrated 
by a large series of expressive woodcuts, which we wish we could 
quote as easily as his words ; but not to leave our readers in the dark 
altogether, we have copied some of them to illustrate the author. No 
description can give an adequate idea of the merits of the book: buy 
it, reader, and judge for yourself. 

The Germans, he says, resemble lions; and John Jacob Astor’s por- 
trait is placed beside that of one of these animals, and the resemblance 
is very striking. There is great variety in the countenances of lions ; 
humour as well as natural disposition has much to do with this. 
Some men are like the lion rampant; others like the lion passant ; 
and others, again, like the lion dormant. 

An aquiline nose is proverbial and generally accompanies soaring 
qualities ; as the type of this Mr. Redfield exhibits a portrait of Maxi- 
milian, Emperor of Germany. He says of the owl— 

“The ogling and staring which are so characteristic of the owl are 
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no less conspicuous in those who resemble him. The trait exhibits 
itself in a love of raree shows, and inclines its possessors to the pro- 
fession of showmen. They take it for granted that what they them- 
selves are most fond of there must be a demand for, and thus they kill 
two birds with one stone, stare all the time at wonderful sights which 
they are exceedingly fond of doing, and make money by exhibiting to 
others. They have no idea of people being so stupid as not to appre- 
ciate them.” 

A portrait is exhibited which is very like Mr. Barnum, and an owl’s 
eye is well depicted here. He also says— 

“The owl has dignity ; he has no notion of being put out of coun- 
tenance, he fancies that all the birds of the forest have come to see 
him, therefore he stands stock still. He sits in judgment on others, 
is the severest, and in his own estimation the wisest of critics. As 
wise as an owl is a proverb which places him on a level with Solomon, 
whose fondness for collecting all the strange and wonderful sights in 
nature and art furnished him with knowledge and made him the wiser.” 

This crudely written passage is a somewhat fair specimen of Mr. 
Redfield’s style. He is a deeper student of nature than of books, as is 
common with the Yankee school. Why was the owl associated by the 
ancient Greeks with Minerva, the goddess of wisdom? They were 
surely too close observers of characters to do so without an object. 
Many of the resemblances mentioned by Mr. Redfield appear ludicrous 
in type, but this is not the case when we come to compare the forms, 
as for instance that of the stork and Captain Cooke. There is clearly a 
resemblance in character ; they are both fond of exploring, and both 
have an air of serious earnestness. 

“The person who resembles the mouse,” he continues, “has ten- 
dencies towards refinement and elevation, while the one who resembles 
the rat has none. The one aspires, ransacks drawers and closets, 
and burrows himself in books and papers in garrets, gleans knowledge 
from every source, finds profit in living alone, and ‘all the bread and 
cheese he has he lays on a shelf.’ The other sinks in the mire of 
corruption, delves in filthy lucre, and has no disposition to rise, except 
on the heaps that he can accumulate.” 

For our own part we do not see why the mouse—that is the domes- 
tic species (Mus musculus)—is not rather less noble than the rat. 
Their powers of doing mischief appear about proportionate to their 
size. Our author has here also fallen into a fog, in which in the 
general dimness of vision he has confused man and beast—that is the 
type and the object illustrated. Rats are bad enough, but Mr. Red- 
field does not prove that they delve for filthy lucre. We suppose he 
means their human prototypes ; and if so he is right. He enters at 
great length into the resemblance between men, nations, and classes 
and various animals, devoting a chapter or two to each. One of his most 
striking resemblances is that between the Arab and camel. He says— 
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*‘ The camel and the Arab carry their heads erect and high, their 
sight and hearing are wonderfully acute ; their faces are thin, and 
their bodies are always lean. Their eyes are sunken, their eyebrows 
projecting. They have high cheek bones, Roman noses, straight hair, 
and countenances of uncommon gravity. But there are shades of 
expression and feature that constitute the particular resemblance be- 
tween them, 4s is evident on comparing their likeness. Looking at 
the face of a camel, one would suppose that the person who resembled 
him would never smile ; and the Arab, instead of smiling, when he greets 
a friend, looks grave andsolemn. There is something in the attitude 
of the camel that reminds us of the Arab salutation—placing the right 
hand on the breast, and then on the forehead, and saying, ‘ Peace be 
with you.’ ” 

The endurance of the camel, its stability, the scanty and coarse food 
which it enjoys, are no less remarkable in the Arab. This chapter of Mr. 
Redfield’s is beautifully true. 

He also notices the resemblance between bulls and oxen and English- 
men, and the cows with Englishwomen. He says :— 

“The ox is the very impersonation of repulsiveness, indicated in the 
size and strength of the spinal marrow, and by the extraordinary 
strength imparted to the muscles of the back. Emerson says of the 
Englishman ‘that the axis of his eyes is united to his backbone.’ We 
understand by this that he is quick to see whatever he does not like ; 
that the eyes are the sentinels of his repulsiveness, and that with re- 
pulsiveness he guards his eyes.” 

The same shrewd observer says :— 

“The Englishman is remarkable for his pluck. He shews you that 
he means to have his rights respected. He knows what he wants, and 
he means to have it. He is sure to let it be known if he is not served 
to his mind. Still, he is not quarrelsome. Among the twelve hun- 
dred young men at Oxford a duel was never known to take place. His 
self-possession is not pugnacity ; he does not injure others, he is think- 
ing only of himself. This is a description to the very life. Even the 
mad bull has not animosity or desire to injure anybody ; he only wishes 
to gratify his headlong disposition, the instinct which is in his horns.” 

The Russian bear is a proverb ; for this Mr. Redfield would substi- 
tute Yankee bear. There is a great resemblance between the profiles 
of men and bears given by him. Awkwardness and savage ferocity 
characteristic of bruin are common enough in America ; but except the 
bear’s love of its whelps we do not see much to admire in its disposi- 
tion. One of the most striking of Mr. Redfield’s comparative illustra- 
tions is that of the Esquimaux woman and Esquimaux dog, which is 
another instance of the resemblance between the human and quadruped 
inhabitants of a country. Mr. Redfield is much more discriminate 
than previous writers on this subject, of whom the principal, Porta, is 
led into many groundless fancies. The engravings of the latter are 
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too coarse precisely to illustrate his subject ; yet even here the truth of 
the general facts adduced must be evident to every careful observer. 
The principal value of such comparative physiognomy consists in the 
facilities we have for its observation, for no measurements are required. 
But small portions of the man, while they present these attractions, 
are open to the charge which cannot be justly brought against phreno- 
logy,—that of leading to loose conclusions. But even this is sufficient 
to establish great principles. We rather wonder at shrewd Mr. Red- 
field not bringing forward any. He does not tell us why man resembles 
animals. He is not a Darwinian, bent on discovering in these re- 
semblances, traces of a former infantine state of existence ; neither 
does he use arguments similar to those of the Yorkshireman, who, at- 
tending a meeting of the Anthropological Society, said he did not 
much understand what was said, but thought that the speakers traced 
man’s origin from monkeys, and that he thought “they were going as 
fast as possible back to where they came from.” 

It has not occurred to him that man is the “microcosm’”—the epi- 
tome or axis of creation, and that in the words of Leo Grindon, 

“When the features of the monkey, the sheep, the bull, supplant, 
as we often see them, those of the proper human countenance, when 
the mildness of the dove, the cunning of the snake, the stupidity of 
the ass paint themselves on the physiognomy of our fellows, it is be- 
cause in man they are all essentially contained ; and, though their 
normal and complete realisation is outside him, are yet competent to 
look forth from the windows.”* 

Mr. Groom Napier has expressed these views in his Miscellanea 
Anthropologica, and believes that the illustrations of man which are to 
be found in every department of nature, prove him to be her epitome. 

“We are all physiognomists,” is a common expression, but how few 
of us can describe accurately what we feel, and on what we more or 
less act ; but false decisions are more common than true ones. Why 
then teach physiognomy at all? The universality of its application 
and its incessant practice call imperiously for an instructor. The just 
interpretation of physiognomy is thus but little diffused, yet it is a 
language older than the builders of Babel, which has survived the 
mightiest conflicts of men and things. Would that a great knowledge 
of it was more extensive ; a smattering—the parent of all deep know- 
ledge—is widely diffused. The greatest delineators, painters, and 
sculptors, are those who have the truest knowledge of physiognomical 
indications. Writers in every department of nature greatly owe their 
success to their skill in physiognomy. The fire which burns in the 
characters of Shakspeare, Homer, Milton, Byron, or Dickens, would be 
quenched without the significant description of their external forms, 


* Life, 350, Ed. 1857. 
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If this is necessary to the creation of a hero of fiction, how much 
more will it be so if we are to be brought face to face with men who 
have once lived but of whom we have now no records or literary 
remains? The characters of Aristophanes and those of many of the 
Greek dramatists are eminently indebted to physiognomical illustra- 
tion. The greatest writers, as well as the greatest artists, are those 
who most preserve the characters—-the mere salient points of the 
frame are not sufficient. Thus plaster casts generally lack the anima- 
tion of life, and without a vivid appreciation of its reality, the artist, 
though he wield the tools of a Phidias or a Raphael, produces but a 
lifeless model. 

Physiognomy is divisible into two grand divisions: the moveable 
and the immoveable, which have been called the anatomy of expres- 
sion and form. The first most expresses the passing emotions ; the 
second, the original traits of character. Artists should pay equal 
attention to both; for the delineation of a countenance, even if it 
give its current expression, is defective if it does not afford a true view 
of the great outline. Photography in this resembles graphic art. The 
artist can teach us more of physiognomy than any class of observers. 
The most distinguished observers of men, those who have the keenest 
insight into their characters, either avowedly or unconsciously, pay 
most attention to physiognomical indications. 

Physiognomists have been often induced by too exclusive study of 
portions of the body to think that these alone are indicative of 
character. The structure of all parts is significant, but of varying 
importance. That of the head is of the greatest importance. It is 
as it were the director of the body, which speaks on behalf of the 
members. Natural language, or physiognomy of motion, is a subject 
of great importance ; without it there can be no oratory—it is the 
science of GESTURE. 

We will first consider the temperaments, as pointing to the charac- 
teristics of mind indicated by the body. Aristotle, and Galen the 
eminent Roman physician, were among the earliest writers on this 
subject, and much is said about it by Huart, Behmen, Lawatz, Haller, 
Zimmerman, Keempft, Oberreit, and Lavater. Lavater considered 
that there were four temperaments: the choleric, the phlegmatic, the 
sanguine, and the melancholic. These had their prototypes in the 
four elements of the ancient philosophers: the choleric, of fire ; the 
phlegmatic, of water ; the sanguine, of air ; and the melancholic, of 
earth. 

Gall, Spurzheim, and George Combe,* devoting much attention to 
external indications of character, were dissatisfied with the diagnosis 
which the older writers had given of the temperaments. The latter’s 


* Essays on Physiognomy, p. 328. 
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clear definition of them is to a great extent excellent, but the nomen- 
clature is less precise than that of Fowler. Combe objected to the 
choleric temperament entirely as separate and primitive ; it answers 
to what he terms the bilious-sanguine. 

Fowler’s objection to the old nomenclature of the temperaments 
was on the ground that it was prone to be misunderstood. Thus he 
says :*—“ Sanguine is mistaken for buoyancy of spirits ; bilious for a 
tendency to bilious diseases ; and nervous for a derangement of the 
nervous system.” But it must be admitted that there is a certain 
connection between those classes of complaints and the temperaments 
named ; although these names may sometimes lead to false conclu- 
sions from their pointing to diseased rather than to healthy tendencies. 
Thus the diseases of the individuals of the bilious temperament are 
mostly connected with the liver, stomach, and intestines ; those of the 
sanguineous with the circulation ; and those of the nervous with the 
nerves and brain. 

Fowler considers that the temperament is more influenced by the 
build and shape of the body than by the colour of the eyes, hair, or 
skin, in which he is no doubt greatly supported by facts. In accord- 
ance with his views, he has adopted a new nomenclature for the tem- 
peraments, suppressing one, the lymphatic, entirely. His diagnosis 
is briefly thus :—First, “the vital temperament, or nutritious appa- 
ratus. This embraces those organs occupied in manufacturing vitality 
and in creating and sustaining animal life, namely, the digestive 
apparatus, the heart, lungs, blood, viscera, etc. This corresponds in 
part to the sanguine and lymphatic temperaments.” 

Second, the motive apparatus : this includes the bones and muscles 
which constitute the frame-work of the system, and corresponds with 
the bilious temperament. 

Third, the mental apparatus : this embraces the brain and nervous 
system, which are the instruments employed in the production of 
thought and feeling, and is similar to the nervous temperament. 
These views were first published by Mr. Fowler in 1839, and he has 
not, he tells us, seen any occasion to change them. 

As every individual possesses the entire series of vital organs and 
systems of the body, so must he all the various temperaments which 
accordingly modify one another. Fowler goes on to describe the indi- 
cations of the temperaments: thus 

“ The vital is known by a stout, thick-set build ; a capacious chest ; 
arms far apart ; well set back ; well developed abdomen ; full strong 
pulse ; large strong lungs and voice ; short, round, well set teeth ; 
plump person ; abundant,—often curly hair ; active and vigorous cir- 


* Practical Phren., p. 10. 
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culation and capacity for enduring fatigue, privation and exposure. 
A great love of physical action, fresh air and out-door employment, 
though not hard work. The hair is red, sandy or chestnut ; the face 
flushed or suffused with blood. Persons in whom this temperament 
predominates show their talents in business, management, and natural 
shrewdness, more than in hard steady reasoning, or fondness for 
books. The motive temperament is similarly indicated by a spare 
person usually of good height and athletic build ; by strongly-marked 
features, as a high Roman nose and large cheek bones ; large, broad 
front teeth, and all the bones of the body large and projecting. <A 
deep bass voice ; distinctly marked blood-vessels ; large joints ; hard 
flesh ; great muscular power ; ease of action and love of physical 
labour. Dark, coarse, stiff, abundant hair ; black and heavy beard ; 
dark skin and eyes ; strong, but coarse feelings, and much energy of 
character.” 

“The mental temperament, when it greatly predominates, is cha- 
racterised physically by a small stature, light build, small bones and 
muscles, great physical activity,—too much for his strength ; sharp 
features ; thin lips; small pointed nose; teeth sharp, and liable to 
arly decay; all the bones pointed ; head usually uneven; voice shrill 
and high-keyed, and its intonation evincing fervour and tenderness ; 
the hair light, fine and thin ; a fine, clear, soft and delicate skin ; ex- 
treme sensitiveness to physical suffering ; a keen, light, intelligent 
and sparkling eye ; a speaking countenance, indicating sensibility ; a 
narrow chest, abdomen and shoulders. He will be mentally charac- 
terised by a predominance of mind over body, so that its state will 
affect that of the body more than that of the body will the mind. He 
will be in the highest degree susceptible to the influence of stimuli ; 
be refined and delicate in feeling and expression ; will enjoy in the 
highest degree and suffer with equal intensity ; will be fond of reading 
and study ; of thinking and reasoning, of books and literary pursuits.” 

Mr. Fowler, with little literary ability, shows evidence of great 
practical acquaintance with his subject, and a minute and extended 
observation of men mentally and physically ; which is as rare as it is 
necessary to one who attempts to write to any purpose on tempera- 
ment. ‘To him as well as to his predecessor, Dr. Caldwell, the physio- 
logist is really much indebted. Mr. Fowler’s descriptions of the prin- 
cipal combinations of the temperaments is not less worthy of extract. 
Of the vital motive temperament he says :— 

“One having this temperament predominating will be of good size 
and height, if not large ; well proportioned ; broad shouldered ; mus- 
cular; nose and cheek bones prominent ; visage strongly marked ; 
features often coarse and homely ; countenance often stern and harsh ; 
face red ; hair red or sandy, if not coarse, and movements strong, but 
often awkward and seldom polished. He will be best adapted to 
some laborious occupation, and enjoy hard work more than books or 
literary pursuits ; have great power of feeling, and thus require much 
self-government ; possess more talent than he exhibits to others ; 
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manifest his mind more in his business; in creating resources and 
managing matters than in literary pursuits or mind as such, and im 
prove with age, growing better and more intellectual as he grows older. 

These remarks are singularly just. We could instance many per- 
sons ourselves that have the same qualities and physical aspect. Fow- 
ler says also of the motive-mental temperament :— 

“One having this temperament with the motive predominant and 
the vital average or full, will be of good size, rather tall and slim, 
lean and raw-boned, if not homely and awkward ; poor in flesh; bones 
and features prominent,—-particularly the nose; have firm and dis- 
tinct muscles and a good physical organisation ; a keen, penetrating 
eye ; the front upper teeth rather large and projecting ; the hands, 
fingers, and limbs all long ; a long face and often a high forehead ; a 
firm, rapid, energetic walk, and a great ease of action. He will have 
strong desires and much energy of character. Will take hold of his 
projects with both hands, and drive forward in spite of obstacles. His 
talents are more solid than brilliant. 

“The vital-mental temperament when predominant, with the mo- 
tive moderate or small, will have a double augmentation of fervid 
feeling. Of animal feeling from his vital and of elevated from his 
mental apparatus: being hardly able to contain himself, such will be 
their intensity. This flow of sympathy will be great, so that he will 
easily receive and communicate impressions, and be too much in- 
i fluenced by his impulses. Will use strong and hyperbolical expres- 





sions ; be fond of company ; have a quick, clear, sharp, active mind, 
and good business talents ; a ready flow of ideas, and a talent for 
communicating them, either on paper or in conversation. Will have 
an undercurrent of pure, virtuous feeling, which will prevent the 
grosser manifestation of animal passion, and give the intellectual and 
moral man the ascendancy. He will be fond of reading, particularly 
poetry ; he will have enough of selfishness to take care of number 
one, yet not enough of power of character to become great or per- 
manent. This is the eloquent temperament and also the poetical ; 
though in fact the mental often predominates over both the others. 
In singers it often predominates though the vital generally assumes 
the lead, giving both the love of music and a powerful voice. Its 
predominance is indicated by small bones, moderate stature, light and 
thin hair and eyes; rather thick-set build ; round shoulders; full 
chest ; full face ;* handsome figure; genteel address; small, short, and 
sharp nose ; a sprightly walk ; considerable colour in the cheeks and 
face, and that exquisiteness of feeling which enjoys and suffers in the 
extreme.” 





Mr. Fowler has here been carried away by the influence of this 
temperament himself; for, even by his own shewing, this description 
includes rather too much. He forgets to tell us the qualities of mind; 
or, as he would say, phrenological organisation which accompanies 
this temperament. He says :— 

“The best temperament—the one most favourable to true great- 
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ness and general genius, for balance and consistency of character and 
for perfection in everything, is that in which each is strongly marked 
and all equally balanced. If there is too much motive there is power, 
but nothing to rouse it to effort. Does the vital motive predominate 
over the mental, there is physical power and enjoyment, but too little 
sensibility and intellectuality.* If the mental predominate, there is 
too much mind and sensibility for the body ; too much feeling, and 
that too exquisite for this coarse world, together with a greenhouse 
precocity and too much sentimentalism and refinement.” 

A little more care on the part of Mr. Fowler would save us the rather 
unpleasant task of finding fault with a very sensible writer, who, as he 
says himself, is more solid than brilliant. 

The proportionate combination in physiology and phrenology, as in 
chemistry, is all important ; it has a varied action in this relation ; 
but its analysis is complex and difficult. 

We will say a few words on the popular acceptation of the term 
physiognomy, or character, as indicated in the features of the face. 
Lavater, the most distinguished of physiognomists, in his great work, 
has given many portraits, and many notes on their significance ; but 
system here also is sadly wanting. Is it in the inherent difficulty of 
the subject? We think so. The key is to be found only in the im- 
moveable skull, as Lavater has himself most justly observed, in which 
he confesses his ignorance as well as his faith :— 

**T blush when I think how much I ought to know and of how much 
I am ignorant, while writing on a part of the body of man which is 
superior to all that science has yet discovered ; to all belief; to all 
conception. It must have been already remarked that I take the 
system of the bones as the great outlines of man ; the skull as the 
principal part of that system ; that I consider what is added almost 
as the colouring of this drawing ; that I pay more attention to the 
form and arching of the skull, as far as I am acquainted with it than 
all my predecessors ; and that I have considered this most firm, un- 
changeable, and far best defined part of the human body as the 
foundation of the science of physiognomy.”t 

Lavater justly discerned the importance of the skull as the primary 
indicator of character, but dwelt less on it, from the reason given 
above, than on the features of the face. 

One of the most'common causes of the failure of those who profess 
skill in physiognomy, is in the attempt to trace the entire character 
in a single feature, to the neglect of others. Of this we have an 
example in an interesting work entitled Notes on Noses. The nose has 
surely much physiognomical significance ; but it is unwise to take it 
apart from the other features, except for purposes of analysis. <A 


* Fowler’s Practical Phren., p. 18. + Essays, p. 233, 8vo. 
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toman nose, according to the book we have just quoted, signifies great 
vigour of character and a commanding mind, and a considerable 
number of instances are given in which this form and character are 
combined. But if we look round on our acquaintances, we have no 
difficulty in finding those with Roman noses who are by no means fit 
to command. A Roman nose must be combined with firm and strictly 
controllable lips, broad eyelids, and a long or broad chin, if a hero is 
indicated. These physiognomical accompaniments of the Roman nose 
will be found in most of the portraits quoted by our author. The 
“Roman nose” expresses but the domineering tendency. The ideal 
“Greek nose” could never have been characteristic of any nation, as it 
exists only in marble or plaster; but this does not invalidate the 
truth of what the author desires to point out—that a straight nose, 
nearly on a line with the forehead, often accompanies a taste for liter- 
ature and the fine arts. But a straight nose without a powerfully 
developed eyebrow, strictly controllable lips, and a chin such as we 
have before described, may be found in a weak insipid character. 

The “Jewish or hawk nose,” also, does not indicate what our author 
considers characteristic, without features in harmony. 

The “ cogitative nose” is very generally found in great thinkers ; 
but we have also seen it in shallow thinkers: it requires to be under 
a powerful forehead. Shortness of temper and rapid flashes of thought 
we have observed accompany a “ cogitative nose.” 

No work on physiognomy has anything like the value of Lavater’s. 
His plates, engraved by the illustrious Holloway, are the best extant. 
We can feel, but we have infinite difficulty in describing the signifi- 
cance of mouth. Full lips indicate the predominance of the feelings 
over the intellectual organs, as in the negro race. But the prognathous 
jaw, be it Celtic or negro, is equally significant of a deficiency of con- 
trolling power. Thin lips, on the contrary, express in their varieties 
meanness, avarice, insipidity or deficient sensibility. Lavater says 
fleshy lips have always a struggle to maintain with sensuality and in- 
dolence. Among the thinner lips, the best marked forms are the 
large, thin, undrawn lips of the dry, passionless man of intellect ; the 
soft and beautifully chiselled in those of refined sense and poetic 
nature ; the tense and strongly marked in strong-willed men of prac- 
tical ability; the lean and hard-lined in the timid and avaricious. We 
have given the sense, not the language of Lavater.* 

A large eye is the common accompaniment of sensibility, and a 
small eye of the reverse. Round eyes generally accompany philoso- 
phical and inquiring minds, with openness of character. We do not 
say they always indicate them. Lavater says “deep, small, sharply 
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delineated, dull, blue eyes, under a bony almost perpendicular fore- 
head, which in the lower part sinks somewhat inwards and above is 
conspicuously rounded, are never to be observed in penetrating and 
wise, but generally in proud, suspicious, harsh, and cold-hearted 
characters.” This is commonly true: Lavater is happy in his remarks 
on eyes. 

The physiognomy of the hand—chirognomy—has been well 
treated by D’Arpentigny, whose work has been translated by Mr. 
Beamish. He divides hands into six, while Carus, an intelligent 
German writer, divides them into four only. The elemental hand is 
long, broad in the metacarpal part, palm thick and hard, the fingers 
short, thick, and squared at the ends, the thumb stumpy, the nails 
short, strong, and hard, indicate a coarse character, a mind slowly 
developed, with coarse and dull feelings. This sort of hand is found 
amongst those indifferent to literature, the fine arts, and the noble 
and elevated. It is most common amongst the lower classes, but in 
the upper it still points to a gross mind. 

The motor hand is distinguished by its size, strength, prominence 
of joints and muscles. The palm is nearly square, the fingers longer 
than in the first-named hand, but stronger, the thumb especially, and 
with a full ball. The nails are large, long, and quadrangular ; the 
skin of the back commonly firm and strong. This hand is found in 
great workers and prime movers; it expresses a good deal of the 
motive temperament. 

The sensitive hand is small and delicate, oval in the palm, with the 
fingers tapering, and nails fine grained and elastic. They are most 
commen in women, but are found amongst refined and well educated 
men. 

The psychical hand “is of moderate size, the palm is a little 
longer than broad, never much furrowed or folded, but marked with 
single large lines. The fingers are fine, slender, and rather elongated, 
their joints are never prominent ; their tips are rather long, slender, and 
delicately rounded, and they have fine nails of a similar shape. The 
thumb is slender, well formed, and only moderately long. The skin 
of the whole hand is delicate, and even in man has but very little 
hair.” From this description it will be seen that this is the most 
beautiful of hands, and, according to D’Arpentigny, points to minds 
as rare as they are. According to Carus, to “a peculiar purity and 
interior grandeur of feeling, combined with simple clearness in know- 
ledge and in will.” D’Arpentigny says they are most frequent in 
Asia, and Carus among English women of the higher ranks. 

The foot is equally significant, and is classed by Carus in a similar 
manner ; but our limits will not permit us to do more than in general 
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terms to confirm from observation the truth of the foot’s significance 
of character. 

But the analysis of the temperaments, or of the physiognomy of the 
noses or the hands, appears clumsy in comparison with the system of 
phrenology which, originally started by Gall, lost many of its crudities 
and none of its truths in the hands of Spurzheim, who may be said to 
have given the facts collected by Gall a scientific arrangement, and to 
have supplemented them by many of his own. Gall and Spurzheim 
first agreed and then they differed ; but finally the difference between 
them was very slight. 

George Combe, one of the most distinguished writers and thinkers 
of the present century, becoming attached to this new branch of 
science, brought the energies of a Scotch practical mind to bear on it, 
and succeeded in so far perfecting the system that few changes, and 
those of very subordinate detail, have been thought necessary even by 
its latest cultivators. Combe and his followers have been accused of 
saying that the phrenological organisation is one thing and the tem- 
perament another—that is to say, that a given phrenological organisa- 
tion may be found with several combinations of temperament. This 
supposed error or inconsistency has no foundation whatever ; for from 
the early days of the science the influence of the temperament or 
physical man was held to be a most important consideration in deter- 
mining his mental powers. We have heard two arguments adduced. 
The first supposes that the temperaments are distinct from the 
phrenological developments, and the second that the temperament is 
entirely included in them, if it has not altogether an ideal existence. 
These theories are both in part true. Thus the temperament, while 
it modifies the phrenological organisation, points more or less to it— 
affording one more of those many paradoxes which interlace the 
principles of science. It is probable such will only be the case in the 
present infantine condition of man ; and that in the days of his man- 
hood every feature of his frame, and every function of his mind, will 
thrill in harmony. The discord which we now see will thus not last for 
ever ; he is now like an unstrung lyre, once vocal with the praises of 
his Maker. 

It is only the most narrow-minded advocates of the phrenological 
system who confine their attention exclusively to the head or the 
skull ; neither Spurzheim, Combe or Fowler have fallen into this 
error ; they are all great physiognomists. 

Phrenology may be accepted or rejected, but at best it is but a 
branch of physiognomy, although, if true, it occupies a position in 
moral science similar to that of chemistry in physical science ; both 
analyse and treat of the combination of elements ; both treat of these 
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processes — the main springs of worlds. It has been the fashion 

amongst some writers to speak of phrenology as an assumption ; but 

no science appeals so much to facts, and none whose theories are 

more their legitimate offspring. It is the adversaries of the science 

who in general are afraid of facts, and who repeat with a most scru- 

pulous correctness arguments that they have learned by heart. Dr. 

Hunt, in his farewell address, 1867 (Jour. Anthro., p. 66), says,— 

“The fundamental doctrine of phrenology, or more correctly cerebral 
physiology, is the localisation of the functions of the brain. This is 
avery rational @ priori assumption ; such a hypothesis explains mental 
phenomena as well, perhaps better, than any other assumption.” 
Dr. Hunt has told usa great truth here; “ phrenology explains mental 
phenomena better than any other assumption.” He might as well 
have said, better than any other system of philosophy. But is phreno- 
logy an assumption? Is not the capacity of the skull the calibre of 
the individual? We have now to do with form; the question of 
bumps is but a subordinate one. The various classes of faculties 
which are grouped together in different parts of the head give to it a 
great variety of form. Is not this significant of character? Contrast 
the head of a malefactor with that of a moral philosopher. The “ vil- 
lanously low forehead,” in spite of the affirmations of some theorists, 
will, to the majority of mankind, point to a villanous disposition— 
as the lofty forehead will to an elevated disposition,—a rational 
sequence. The phrenologists have therefore the support of public 
opinion when they consider that a high head indicates high qualities. 
The phrenologist believes the intellectual faculties to be located in the 
front of the head, namely from the external corner of the orbit of the 
eye to the zygoma from which a curve is described to the centre of 
the commencement of the rise of the head ; this is usually called the 
forehead. The hair is often thus bounded, but its limits are no sure 
guide for the location of organs. Compare this portion of the head 
in an idiot with a philosopher ; it will be found to determine the de- 
gree of intelligence of each, as well as the innumerable gradations be- 
tween them in form and character. 

The intellectual faculties are divisible according to Combe into three: 
the observing, the semi-perceptive, and the reflective faculties. Of 
the first, called the observing, Fowler says— 

“These store the mind with individual facts, furnish a general 
knowledge of things, conditions, and qualities, create the desire and 
talent proportionate to their size for observing and knowing, and thus 
render very great assistance in doing every kind of business ; they are 

located directly aboyt the eyes, their principal medium of communi- 
cation with the external world, and when large or very large, cause 
the lower portion of the forehead above the eyes to protrude.” 
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“The semi-perceptive faculties are intermediate between those 
which perceive objects and their physical qualities, and those which 
comprehend the abstract relation to things, and have to do with a 
class of facts which are not necessarily of a physical character. They 
are located in the middle of the forehead, intermediate in position be- 
tween the observing and reasoning faculties. The reflective or reason- 
ing faculties form ideas, reason, superintend the operation of the 
other faculties, perceive abstract and metaphysical relations, the con- 
nection between cause and effect, proposition and inference, discover 
truth and absurdity. They are located in the superior and frontal 
portion of the forehead. Where they are large or very large the 
upper portion of the forehead is high, broad and deep as well as pro- 
minent. The domestic propensities are placed at the back of the 
head, above and on the side of the occipital process. They are larger 
in female than in male animals.” 

Of these Mr. Fowler says— 

“These constitute man a gregarious animal, lay the foundation 
of his civil institutions, make him a social and domestic being, create 
his family attachments and relations, have a direct reference to the 
married state, and originate most of its duties, its relations and its 
pleasures.”* 

The selfish propensities, according to the same writer— 

* Provide for the animal wants, have a direct reference to the neces- 
sities, desires and gratification of the person possessing them, and ter- 
minate upon his interests, wants, and happiness. They are located 
upon the sides of the head, around the ears, and when large or very 
large, give it a thick and rounded appearance, and make the sides of 
the head spherical ; but when moderate or small, the head is thinner 
and more flattened in this region.” 

From the term selfish being used, it must not be supposed that 
these faculties have necessarily an immoral tendency, such as is quite 
the reverse, for we see many instances of individuals in whom the 
qualities of mind here referred to are moderate or small, who propose 
measures which are not in accordance with the interests of mankind— 
of this Robert Owen and Jaup, unselfish men, are good examples. The 
selfish sentiments are located higher in the head, adjoining the moral 
faculties, and are called firmness, cautiousness, approbativeness, and 
self-esteem. 

* These, like the selfish propensities, terminate upon their possessor, 
and disposing him to seek his own interests and happiness make him 
selfish, yet their character and manifestation are far superior to those 
of the selfish propensities, especially when the religious and reasoning 
faculties are strong.” 

We are not quite sure whether the term selfish propensities should 
not by rights include these last named. 


* Practical Phrenology, p. 46. 
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It is a very profitable inquiry how far psychological phrenology is 
true, but our limits will not permit its discussion at length. It is a 
more favourite subject with the opponents of the science than practical 
phrenology, who are prone to ask : How can the mind—a unity—be 
divisible into a variety of faculties? A hypothesis no more unreasonable 
than that which accepts the body as a unity, consisting of many 
members. We have yet to see an able essay on this subject, in which 
the unity and diversity of man’s mind is established ; its author will be 
indebted to the thanks of posterity, for sooner or later the world in 
general will become as awake to the importance of knowing the main- 
springs of mental as of material mechanism. That the study of 
phrenology will eventually have much to do with this, we have no 
doubt. A writer in Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Treasury says :— 








“Were phrenology an established science, and were it possible to 
draw unerring deductions from the data it lays down, its discovery 
would be the greatest step ever made in mental philosophy, and its 
application the most beneficial ever used for the amelioration of the 
human race. By disclosing individual character, it would give security 
to social intercourse, and make communication prompt and easy. It 
would disclose real merit and expose unworthiness. The truly wise 
and good would at last attain their proper elevation in society, while 
the ignorant and vicious would be obliged to hide their diminished 
heads.” (P. 576.) 

The intelligent author of these remarks is willing to give more im- 
portance to phrenology than its warmest advocates; he argues as if 
the study of it will change the nature of man : a very improbable result. 
It is at best an agent, not a prime mover. Mankind, unfortunately 
for themselves, have always bitterly opposed the progress of truth ; it 
has only triumphed by wirtue of its immortality. The miserable men 
who opposed phrenology, with sophisms or lies, are now forgotten, but 
the science grows,—stunted perhaps, but still young ; cultivated by all 
classes in every town of Europe and of the United States. 

The progress of truth thay be retarded, but it cannot be stemmed ; 
crushed by the force of despotic opinion, it may for a time retire, till 
the pressure relaxes, worn out by its own efforts. Democracy, banished 
from the England of the Stuarts, found a fertile field ; and phreno- 
logy, an exile from the thresholds of the schools, found a refuge and 
a home in America, and their growth has been such as we might ex- 
pect on a virgin soil. 

Professor Bain in his elaborate work on the study of character, has 
got into the same position with Combe as Festus was with St. Paul ; 
he is almost persuaded to accept a great truth, but lacks the courage, 
or the candour to ayow a hearty acceptance of it. He believes, but 
he trembles. Dr. Carpenter, again, after laboured attempts to refute 
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phrenology, ends by localising distinct mental phenomena in the brain. 
He may be right, but the truth of phrenology does not necessarily 
depend on such a demonstration ; it is based on the physiognomy of the 
skull, interpreted by the thoughts and actions of men. Statistics from 
these coincident points of vision, when applied in a sufficient number 
of cases, must estnblish the truth or falsity of the science. When man’s 
skull is transparent, we may hope to read upon his palpitating brain, 
his past, present, and future. It is but little we can ascertain when 
we unseal in the dissecting room, the door of this,—now the sepulchre 
of thought,—rely on this, and you deserve the lash of the satirist. 
«Was ever such an ass as that 

Who hoped, by slicing mutton fat 

And pulling candlewicks to pieces, 

To tell why light should spring from greases ? 

Yes, one ;—that still more precious fool 

Who, in the anatomic school, 

Expected with dissecting knife, 

To learn from death the laws of life.’”—Bfranearr. 

It has been frequently urged against the truth of phrenology that 
it has been but little accepted by the world in general, and entirely 
ignored by corporations and learned societies. These bodies are slow 
to accept new truths and generally oppose the advance guard of 
thought. “In universities and colleges,” says Lord Bacon, “ men’s 
studies are almost entirely confined to certain authors, from which, if 
any dissenteth or propoundeth matter of regardation, it is enough to 
make him be thought a person turbulent.” Of this we have many 
examples. Columbus, before the doctors of Salamanca, was accused of 
heresy, and pointed at with the finger of scorn for declaring his belief 
in the rotundity of the earth. Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, at first received contempt at the hands of the college 
of physicians, and of his medical brethren, who even refused to meet 
him in consultation. The astronomical discoveries of Newton were 
received with equal disfavour. Lady Mary Montague, the introducer 
of inoculation, was held up to public odium. Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination—a process now in universal use—was refused a license 
to practise by the college of physicians, treated with ridicule and 
contempt, and the theologians hurled their anathemas against him, 
Errhman of Frankfort alleging that vaccination was a real antichrist. 
Are not these scars “the mark of the beast” !—they were taken from 
the cow. 

Superstition in one age, materialism in another, oppose the advance 
of Moral Science. Are they not divers forms of the same principle ? 
Materialism in these latter days has assumed its grossest form, that 
of snobbism, which now aims at universal empire. Intelligence is 
VOL, VI.—NO, XXI. M 
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crushed by brute force ; skilled labour by manufacture ; genius is 


bought or enslaved by wealth, and material is more valued than art 
—except that of adulteration. Wealth and honour are showered 
upon the lucky inventor who can profitably adulterate some article 
in daily use ; who can entwine wool and cotton and yet cry de-laine ; 
who can substitute strychnine for hops in beer ; silica for soda in 
soap ; sloes for the juice of grapes ; and, rivalling the giant whom 
Jack slew, grinds the bones of Englishmen to make their bread.* 

Thus the truth of our science has even greater enemies to contend 
with than the imprecations of snobs or learned corporations, as it fights 
with a monster whose diploma may be summed up in one small word— 
SHAM. 

But a day will dawn which will see the garotte placed on the throat 
of this murderer of the noble and intelligent of the age. Then will 
crushed Nature return to the freedom of her youth. When such finds 
a dishonoured grave and is not represented in Parliament we may 
then in honesty gaze on our physiognomy in a glass, and forget what 
manner of men we were; for we fear until this consummation, 
physiognomy, as opposed to counterfeit, by teaching us to know our 
neighbours, and above all to know ourselves, will remain unpopular. 


GRECIAN ANTHROPOLOGY.t 


Ix the pursuance of his great design of illustrating the anthropo 
logy of the Italian Peninsula, Dr. G. Nicolucci has added another 
important contribution to the excellent series already issued. This 
fresh labour refers immediately to the anthropology of Greece, which 
could scarcely have been omitted from his plan, as the two countries, 
although originally peopled by tribes distinct from each other, have 
been so much connected, certainly since the days of the Romans, and 
by emigration much earlier, that the anthropology of the one could 
hardly have been rendered complete without attempting that of the 
other. Indeed, that section of Dr. Nicolucci’s scheme immediately 


* After the Crimean war large cargoes of bones were brought from the 
Crimea, They were of a variety of animals—horses, cattle, sheep, and even 
men; these were mostly ground for agricultural purposes, but the whiter and 
better specimens were selected for the flour mill. This gives a reality to 
F'ee-faa-foo-fum, the declaration of the giant—(War ?) unknown before. 

t Sul? dAntropologia della Grecia. Memoria di Giustiniano Nicolucci, con 


5 tavole. Napoli, 1867, quarto. 
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preceding the one now issued had reference to the Japygians, a people 
who occupied the south-eastern corner of Italy, were regarded as of 
Pelasgic origin, and as having in primitive times wandered from the 
opposite coast of the Adriatic.* 

To attempt the anthropology of Greece demands a very accom- 
plished and masterly hand. The author enters upon his erudite 
labour with a true conception of its stirring interest, and in a right 
spirit. He exclaims—“ Greece! that magical name, which remains 
from our earliest years engraven on our hearts and in our minds ; 
that name which by its mere pronunciation awakens in us the glo- 
rious memory of a people, which by the spontaneous and natural de- 
velopment of its own forces knew how to elevate itself to the repre- 
sentation of the most noble and highest idea of humanity; that name 
could not but attract the attention of the anthropologist, who, in one 
race embracing the sum of human perfection, seeks to point out what 
may have been its physical conformation, and, especially, what was 
the form, the volume, and the capacity of its skull, the chamber of the 
brain, the organ most significative in the diversified manifestations of 
intelligence.” (P. 1.) 

Dr. Nicolucci is at once led to the difficult question of “The first 
inhabitants of Greece.” He says, we know from the Greeks them- 
selves that their country was inhabited in ancient times by various 
tribes, which they afterwards distinguished as barbarous, and among 
these was one, numerous and powerful, that bore the name of Pelasgi. 
The ante-historical times of man are involved in so much obscurity 
that we dare not risk the opinion whether the various populations 
scattered through the land of the Hellenes belonged to one race, all 
having relations in origin and customs with the Pelasgi, and much less 
are we able to regard as certain that there might be as many races 
represented in the territory of Hellas as there were nations of various 
names which divided the possession of that country. Yet he hopes the 
investigation of the allusions preserved in the historians, poets, and 
geographers, into which he enters, but into which we are not able to 
follow him, may afford some light in resolving these delicate questions. 
Still, what relations the Thracians of Macedonia and the other tribes 
of other districts of the country bore both to the Pelasgi and also 
to the Hellenes, is a problem which truly may never be resolved con- 
clusively. There seems much probability that an Egyptian colony, 
conducted by Danaus, anciently occupied the territory of Argolis, 
and gave the name of its leader to the Pelasgic people who inhabited 
the country before ; but it is not equally probable that Cecrops might 


* Sulla Stirpe Japigica e sopra tre Crani ad essa appartenenti. Per Giu- 
stiniano Nicolucci, con 3 tavole. Napoli, 1866, quarto. 
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have come from the same region of the Nile with many emigrants, 
and imparted his name to Attica, previously called Acte, and from 
him Cecropia. Although this migration is held for true by some his- 
torians of modern times, no one has confided in it ; some ancient autho- 
rities among the Greeks themselves always considered Cecrops as an au- 
tochthon, or born on that soil which was the theatre of his fabulous 
exploits. 

Yet it was universally accepted by all antiquity that the Phoenicians 
came with Cadmus into Beotia, where they built the city of Cadmia, 
which afterwards became Thebes ; and assuredly historical records not 
only retain as true the Phoenician origin of the population of the Cad- 
mian portion of Beeotia, but also tell us that the idiom spoken in Thebes 
retained not a few foreign elements. That city boasted of having re- 
ceived from its Phoenician colonists the precious gift of letters, and, 
even in the time of Pausanias, they showed the ruins of monuments, 
records of Phoenician worship. 

The arrival of a Phrygian colony with Pelops is attested by the 
authority of many writers, and, the author thinks, acquires greater 
probability by recent investigations. Still the earliest traditions give 
Pelops the credit to have been a native Grecian. Of the presence of 
Thracians in different parts of Greece, and especially in Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Boootia, and Attica, the testimony of the ancients is so uni- 
form that it cannot be doubted ; but, as the author remarks, it is un- 
certain to what race they belonged. The Thracians of Herodotus 
were a rude and uncultivated people, composed of not less than twenty- 
two tribes, among which Finns and Slaves held the first place. The 
Pierians, a Thracian people, were honoured and revered by the Greeks 
in all times as the institutors of civilisation and propagators of reli- 
gion. Hence the difficulty of regarding the early barbarous Thracians 
as the people thus accredited. K. O. Miiller has met this difficulty 
by concluding that there were two distinct races of Thracians. Speak- 
ing of the aboriginal Thracians he says, “‘ poets who sang in an unin- 
telligible barbarous language could not have had more influence on 
the mental development of the people than the twittering of birds.” 

But it is needless to refer to the traditions and legends of other 
races till we come to the Pelasgi, so numerous and powerful, whose 
authority extended over the greater part of Greece. Besides all Thes- 
saly, they inhabited Epirus ; their name was also heard in Beotia, 
whence they expelled all the other barbarians who occupied it, although 
they did not continue there long, but were in their turn driven into 
Attica ; but Attica was already Pelasgic before this immigration of 
Boeotian Pelasgi. Like Attica, according to Strabo, Ephoros asserts 
the Peloponnesus to have been Pelasgian, which indeed bore the name 
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of Pelasgic, and certainly, if not all, the major part at least of the 
Peninsula was possessed before the Doric invasion by the Pelasgic 
race. Argolis, Achaia, Arcadia, were countries which all Greece held 
to be Pelasgic, and the traditions, the history, the local names leave 
no doubt as to the origin of their populations. 

But who were these Pelasgi? What were their ethnic relations 
either with the Hellenes or with the other barbarous races who occu- 
pied Grecian territory? We have not sutticient testimeny to tell 
either their epoch, their limits of residence, their actions, or their 
characters ; but, from what may be collected from Herodotus, they 
were not Hellenes, because they spoke a barbarous language, distinct 
from the Hellenic. 

Among these various elements, at length the Hellenic race rendered 
themselves predominant, and became the sole representatives of the 
population of Hellas or Greece. Great interminglings of people still 
continued in the country, for which it was particularly well suited, 
where the people could so easily change from place to place. The 
author excuses himself from noting the principal of these migra- 
tions, and from seeking to explain in what ways and by what means 
the race of the Hellenes extended and spread themselves over the 
whole of Greece. 

Hellen, the son of Deucalion, is certainly a mythic personage. 
Neither the epoch of his existence, nor his genealogy can be accepted 
as historical data. But the fable contains in itself a very elevated 
meaning ; it serves to attest the national relations which existed among 
all the Greeks, and may suffice for an indication whence follow the 
chief divisions of the Greek race. The sons of Hellen extended them- 
selves from Thessaly through the whole of Greece, and mingling and 
confounding themselves with the barbarous and Pelasgic tribes, im- 
pressed upon all a common physiognomy, and established that national 
unity which was not the last boast of Greece. 

In his chapter entitled “The Hellenes,” Dr. Nicolucci traces, by the 
ancient legends, the descendants of this mythical Hellen, his three sons, 
Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus, their conquests, their migrations, the 
cities and states and the dynasties they founded, in a highly inte- 
resting manner. He then refers to “The return of the Heraclide and 
the Doric conquest of the Peloponnesus,” that great event which 
stands between the legendary and the historical epochs of Greece. To 
this subject also the author devotes a chapter, to which he looks for 
some development of the connections which joined together the various 
branches of the Greek stock, and the probable relations of these with 
the races that preceded the Hellenic element on the soil of Greece. 
But it inay be noted that, notwithstanding this successive exten- 
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sion of the Hellenes through the whole of Greece, and their conquests 
over the barbarians or non-Hellenic tribes, if we were to have asked 
the Greeks themselves whence they came—from what country they 
had first turned their footsteps towards Greece, they, who were such 
keen investigators of their own origines, would have answered,—from no 
other country, they were autocthones, who were born and who multiplied 
in the same land in which they lived. This was often their boast.* 

The author then goes on to tell us that the comparative study of 
languages has, in recent times, come to take the Greeks from that 
isolation to which their national pride had condemned them. They 
are now no longer autochthones, no more born of the soil, but connected 
by the indissoluble bonds of language to all those other people which 
compose the group of the Aryan, or Indo-European family. A com- 
mon language was at one time spoken by the ancestors of all these 
people before they separated from one another, and that language, 
now no longer living, was the common mother of many, among which 
the Greek holds an eminent position. 

This stupendous hypothesis, which has the advantage of having an 
era lost in impenetrable antiquity, is supposed to afford a better solu- 
tion of the origin of the Greeks than their own simple deduction upon 
this obscure subject. They perceived the defect of all historical or 
traditionary data for their origin, and hence inferred that they were 
sons of the soil. There were no developmentalists in those days. The 
researches of modern comparative philology have given rise to a much 
bolder inference, that the Greeks and all other European races are 
immigrants, according to our author, from the Hindoo Koosh, and the 
surrounding regions, from whence tribes of India also emigrated in a 
south-eastern direction.t 

It is not, we suppose, pretended that philological notions of this 
kind, even allowing that to many disciples they carry their own con- 
viction with them, are to be received instinctively or absolutely, like 
the truths of mathematics. Such certainly has been very much the 
lot of this Aryan hypothesis ; but may not the philosophical reasons 
for it be questioned? Might it not have been expected that before 
such a doctrine could have been put forth, supposing its philological 


* This reminds us of the amusing conversation with the North American 
Indian presumed by Catlin, when questioned as to where he came from. 
Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, vol. ii, p. 230. 

+ It is almost needless to say that this is merely the region defined by 
our author, as the primal seat of the Aryans. There is no fixity of opinion 
among the acceptors of the Aryan hypothesis with respect to this primal 
seat, almost every writer defines it differently, as Persia, etc.; and well he 
may, for we are not aware of anything to limit the selection any writer 
chooses to make. 
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grounds to be irrefragible, its authors and recipients would have sought 
for it some extraneous support, out of the immediate domain of 
philology? It is not unusual in science, where such mighty deduc- 
tions are formed, bearing upon such very important subjects as this, 
to seek confirmation from other branches of knowledge, which are ca- 
pable of lending support or otherwise. Do the facts admit of no other ex- 
planation? In truth is this the most plausible explanation of these facts ? 
Are there any archeological or other data to show that any Indo- 
European race ever dwelt in Bactriana, that such people ever passed 
through Khorassan and Mazanderan, through Persia, Armenia and 
Asia Minor to the shores of the Hellespont, or that they were ever 
present in any of these countries? History knows nothing of these 
things whatever. Still we cannot be required to suppose that the 
Indo-Europeans took this incredible journey of about three thousand 
niles without resting in the countries through which they passed, and 
without leaving abundant traces of their residence as they went. But 
it may be said that this transmigration happened long before the 
earliest history had its date. Still we see paleontology and arche- 
vlogy rendering their testimony not only to the actual existence, but 
even to the grade in humanity of the man of the drift period, who 
preceded the Indo-European migration, it may be safely said, if we 
do not misunderstand the hypothesis, by many ages. Is it not, there- 
fore, reasonable to ask for confirmatory evidence before we admit that 
races of a totally different and more exalted kind have traversed Asia 
and Europe in search of a home? Does not even the very magnitude 
of this hypothesis, before which all other events in human history 
sink into insignificance, demand an abundance of incontrovertible 
confirmatory evidence before it can be admitted as a sound philolo- 
gical inference? Should not the propounders of the hypothesis indi- 
cate some motive for emigrations at that most ancient period, some 
reasonable and even plausible motive? for if man were man in those 
distant ages, he would not take a march from the Hindoo Koosh 
into Eastern or Western Europe, a direct march or a progress inter- 
rupted by longer or shorter periods of repose, without most pressing 
motives, without plans, without objects in view of a more or less defi- 
nite character. Such a proceeding among a society of human beings 
is absolutely incredible. Yet the propounders of the Indo-European 
hypothesis are not known to have made the attempt to smooth these 
difficulties to the reception of their doctrine. Still, the fact is that 
such has been the deference which has been paid to the great and 
indisputable learning of these philological philosophers, that their 
doctrine, notwithstanding all its improbabilities, has been embraced 


without inquiry and without hesitancy. 
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Were men produced by some process much quicker than the ordi- 
nary mode of generation in those days? and did they so accumulate 
in this elevated central region of Asia, that they were obliged 
to seek room in which to dwell? If so, this is contrary to all we 
know of mankind, and certainly requires to be proved before it can 
be received. If they were so numerous and over-populous, did the 
same plague of progeny abide with them through the whole of 
their course, so that they could find no intermediate permanent rest- 
ing place till they had traversed countries three thousand miles long 
in a direct line before they reached Hellas and Western Europe? It 
is still scarcely quite superfluous to ask whether the new countries 
through which the Indo-European families are supposed to have 
travelled in the line of their migration were peopled or were mere 
waste wildernesses? It is now allowed that they were inhabited ; hence is 
it not almost certain that the course of the emigrants, or perhaps more 
properly vagrants, would have been continually interrupted ; that they 
would have had to fight their way through many hostile tribes of 
primitive men ? 

The advocates of the hypothesis finding in some of the languages of 
the countries through which they have chosen to conduct the Aryans 
in this wondrous migration, either resemblances of vocabulary, resem- 
blance of structure, or other more refined and indefinite lingual re- 
semblances, have considered these to be proofs of the migration itself; 
but it may still be asked, are these sufficient evidences to carry the 
Aryans through all difficulties, and to establish the validity of the 
migration? Also it may be asked, may not the phenomena admit 
of an easier and more philosophical explanation? As the antiquitous- 
ness of the whole of this suppositional transmigration is not so vast as 
to preclude some other connecting links between the Aryan race in its 
cradle in Bactriana and its settlement in Hellas, have we not a right 
to expect many supporting pillars for this hypothesis before receiv- 
ing it ? 

Our author is contented with merely quoting a passage from one of 
the learned propounders of this hypothesis in its support, to show 
that Bactriana was suitable for its development, because of the tempe- 
rate climate of this region, its varied and fertile soil, and its central 
geographical position. He says, “it constitutes the great centre of com- 
munication between internal Asia and western countries.” If so, is it not 
remarkable that it should have been so little travelled either in his- 
torical times or in modern days? But who does not see that other 
regions might easily be pointed out quite equal, if not superior, in all 
those qualities which fit Bactriana in the eyes of Professor Pictet for 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races? So that, as far as we 
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see, there is no other or better foundation for this vast hypothesis 
than the philological one. We may then turn back to the question 
and ask, may not the lingual facts admit of some easier, less fanciful, 
explanation consistent with what we know of the history of mankind? 
We know a little of the history of Bactriana. We know that it was 
visited by those enterprising and immortal people who have engaged 
the pen of Dr. Nicolucci. 

Anterior to the Greek period, Bactriana had been invaded by 
Assyrian and Persian monarchs. Diodorus, from Ctesias, tells us of 
the invasion of the country by Ninus and Semiramis, the founders of 
the Assyrian Empire, more than two thousand years before Christ. 
Also that Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, made war on the 

sactrians. And Herodotus relates that Artaxerxes Longimanus, 

somewhere about 450 B.c., repressed the revolt of the Bactrians. But 
the historical event which stands out prominently above all others in 
the history of Bactriana, is the expedition of the Macedonian monarch, 
Alexander the Great, to India. In the year 329 B.c. Alexander crossed 
the Paropamisus, and entered Bactria. 

We have no intention to follow the Macedonian in his conquests, 
but will merely quote a passage which expresses in a brief and sum- 
mary way some of the results of this wonderful campaign. ‘The 
history of Alexander forms an important epoch in the history of man- 
kind. Unlike other Asiatic conquerors, his progress was marked by 
something more than devastation and ruin ; at every step of his course 
the Greek language and civilisation took root and flourished ; and after 
his death Greek kingdoms were formed in all parts of Asia, which 
continued to exist for centuries. By his conquests the knowledge of 
mankind was increased ; the sciences of geography, natural history, 
and others, received vast additions; and it was through him that a 
road was opened to India, and that Europeans became acquainted with 
the products of the remote east.” On the death of Alexander, a Greek 
dynasty was established in Bactriana, and a succession of Greek sove- 
reigus ensued, who struck coins in their own names, and, in imitation 
of the Persian monarchs, assumed the title of ‘‘ king of kings.” 

It might be asked, do the historians of Alexander’s campaigns inform 
us that, when the Greeks reached this remote country, they found the 
people, in their persons, their habits, their manners and customs, their 
government, architecture, or in any other particulars—especially their 
language—so closely resembling Europeans, more intimately them- 
selves, so that they were inclined to suspect that the two races had a 
common origin? Has there ever been any proof that the Greeks ob- 





* Smith’s Dictionary of Greece and Rome, Biography and Mythology, art. 
Alexander III, vol. i, p. 122. 
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served any of these things, or ever spoke of them? Yet from what 
we know of human races in all parts of the globe, their permanency 
and unchangeableness, the general parallelism of the development of 
the same race in different countries, we have a right to expect these 
Indo-European invaders, if they were Indo-Europeans or Aryans, 
although the secret was wholly unsuspected by themselves, would 
have been filled with amazement upon this very point of resemblance. 
The author tells us at the opening of his memoir, that the Greeks them- 
selves owed their highest elevation to “the spontaneous and natural 
development of their own forces.” Is it to be conceived that “the 
spontaneous natural development” of their brethren in Ariana and 
Bactria had no results? [s this true philosophy, or do like causes pro- 
duce unlike effects ? 

According to the hypothesis, the Aryans could not have been rude 
barbarians, but must have been a somewhat civilised and accomplished 
people, or they certainly could not have undertaken the supposed mi- 
gration and carried it to a successful issue. They must besides have 
been the speakers of a well-developed language, bearing upon its sur- 
face a striking resemblance, in its vocabulary and in its forms, to that 
of the invaders. Perhaps it is not improper to add that upwards of 
two thousand years ago, the likeness between the two tongues must 
have been somewhat greater than that which is found between Sanskrit 
and Greek at the present day. 

It might be asked, does Arrian or Quintus Curtius, in their histories 
of Alexander’s great oriental campaign, anywhere allude to such a 
likeness between the language of the Bactrians and that of their in- 
vaders? We are not aware of anything in the works of these histo- 
rians which have come down to us that can be quoted as giving any 
valid support to the Aryan hypothesis; and it may still be asked 
whether we have not a right to expect such passages referring to some 
of the very complex relations presumed to have existed previously be- 
tween this mother country of Bactriana and Greece ? 

The Greeks, according to this view, like all the rest of their brethren 
of Europe, came from the east, and the region from whence they set 
out was that to which the “ Indo-European traditions” carry us back, 
viz. the region of Bactria, between the Indus on the south, Bukharia on 
the north, Belurtag on the east, and the territories of Merv and Herat 
on the west. Setting out from Bactriana, the Aryo-Hellenes pushed 
onward through the region of Herat, and continuing their route to- 
wards the Hellespont, through Khorassan and Mazanderan, they finally 
reached Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, from whence they scattered 
themsclves through the remaining countries of Hellas. 


We know that it is asserted that the Aryan immigration, from whence 
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the Greeks are supposed to have derived their origin, took place at a 
prehistoric period presumed to be immensely remote. In truth, the 
doctrine is, as explained by our author, that in the earliest primitive 
times the country of Hellas was inhabited by barbarous tribes. We 
may probably suppose that these rude people were the contemporaries 
of the man of the drift period or the man of the cave period ; that 
they lived in the age of the mammoth, the Rhinoceros tichorinus, or per- 
haps the reindeer, and no doubt long afterwards ; and also, perhaps, 
that they used flint tools and weapons. Subsequently—how long sub- 
the Aryan invaders 





sequently no one has yet ventured to declare 
came among these barbarous tribes, like Xerxes in a succeeding age, 
and, with or without struggle, took possession of their country, and 
not only settled in it, but made it their own, So that in reality the 
barbarous tribes are the autochthones, from whom, according to 
the hypothesis, the Greeks are not regarded to have been the de- 
scendants. 

Although there may be but exceedingly faint indications, or per- 
haps no indication, of the communication of Greeks with this distant 
country of Bactriana much before Alexander’s invasion, there cannot 
be any doubt that there had long been some commercial intercourse. 
We may therefore ask, what ought we to expect from the intercourse 
of so polished a people as the Greeks with countries wrapt in oriental 
despotism and mediocrity? What effects might be expected upon 
their arts and their language, if not before, especially when Bactria 
became a Greek dependency ? Has Great Britain produced no effect in 
India? Is it not almost certain that the Greeks emigrated in consi- 
derable numbers to Bactria? Men of talent, who must have taken 
with them their arts, their learning, their literature and their language, 
to be communicated to the orientals, to receive from these latter subtle 
and mystical people the impress of the working of their own minds 
upon the gifts. This is not the place in which to attempt any 
answer to this or to any of the preceding questions. Besides which 
they are questions that demand a learning of another kind, almost as 
profound and varied as that of the founders of the Indo-European hy- 
pothesis themselves. We can only confine ourselves here to two or 
three facts. 

The Bactrian alphabet has not, as might have been expected if not 
required from the Aryan hypothesis, an independent oriental origin. 
On the contrary, the ablest scholars derive it from the same source as 
the Greek alphabet itself. 3oth are derived from the Semitic, or 
Phoenico-Babylonian. M. Ernest Renan and Mr. Edward Thomas agree 
upon this point. The former appears to regard the eighth century 
before the Christian era as the period of the extension of the Semitic 
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alphabet to Bactria,* but upon what authority the latter confesses he 
is unable to discover.t Mr. Thomas says, that “ B.c, 250 is the earliest 
epoch at which any example of Bactrian epigraphy can at present be 
quoted.” 

It is known that the Greeks did not find their supposed ances- 
tors in Bactria, or in any of its surrounding regions, using a coin- 
age, or anything deserving of the name. They most probably em- 
ployed the precious metals as a medium of exchange, but had nothing 
deserving of the name of a coinage, if even they possessed plates and 
bulle of gold and silver stamped with any characters to be used as a 
coinage. Quintius Curtius does not mention a coinage, and there 
are no remains of any such coinage—we mean a coinage such as 
had been developed in Macedonia and the other states of Greece. 
Ancient coins are unquestionably now found in great numbers in 





these very countries ; but are these the representatives of those states 
which remained behind when the Indo-European tribes emigrated 
from the Hindoo Koosh and its surrounding regions? We have 
never been asked to suppose among other things that the emigrants 
left none of their brethren behind, but fled from their temperate clime 
and their fertile soil as they would have fled from a plague spot, 
leaving none behind. Indeed the hypothesis demands a strong rem- 
nant to have been left in this cradle of the stock. Indian and Aryan 


numismatics have now been extensively studied, and the question of 


the origin of the art of coinage in the east discussed by many able and 
competent men. They have none of them pretended to have found 
in Bactria coins indicative of a refined and powerful nation, before it 
became connected with Greece. On the contrary, the earliest period 
of this oriental coinage was certainly not distinguished by coins supe- 
rior to those of the ancient Britons ; they were not even equal to 
those debased imitations of the coins of the Greek colonies. The 


* «Un fait beaucoup plus important que tous ceux qui viennent d’étre cités, 
est la transmission qui se fit, vers le virte siécle avant notre ére, de l’alpha- 
bet Sémitique 4 tous les peuples du monde ancien, par l’action combinée de 
la Phénicie et de Babylone. Semé sur toutes les cétes de la Méditerranée 
jusquw’en Espagne, porté vers le midi jusqu’au fond de l’Ethiopie, gagnant 
vers Orient jusqu’au Pendjab, lalphabet Sémitique fut adopté spontané- 
ment par tous les peuples qui le connurent.” Hist. et Systeme Comparé des 
Langues Sémitiques. Paris, 1855, p. 195. 

+ Essays on Indian Antiquities. By James Prinsep. Edited by Ed. Thomas. 
London, 1858, vol. ii, p. 145. It appears from a Memoir read before the 
Asiatic Society, February 3, 1868, that Mr. Edward Thomas now in some 
measure may concur in this view of M. Renan. “Specimens of which 
writing (in the Pehlvi alphabet, which is derived from Phcenico-Babylonian 
teachings) in an already fixed and cultivated form, occur as early as the 
time of Sargon, B.c. 721.” 
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coins of India at first were mere “ small unstamped flattened pieces 
of silver or other metal, either quite smooth or bearing only a few 
punch-marks on one or both sides.”* The question whether a die- 
struck coinage existed at all in India, prior to the period when the Greco- 
Bactrian coinage made its appearance, has been debated, and the autho- 
rities preponderate on the side of such coinage being entirely an imita- 
tion of this latter production, which may be satisfactorily referred to the 
Greeks. That any coinage of a better kind was current in Bactria at 





a much earlier period than Alexander’s invasion—a pre-Greek coin- 
age—has never been discovered or even dreamed of. If in their emi- 
gration the Aryans left behind them a race of people of equal endow- 
ments, who must have had the same wants, why had they not de- 
veloped a coinage even of the same high character as the Greeks before 
these people returned to visit them again? Indeed, we may safely con- 
clude that the people of Bactria and of India, like the ancient Britons, 
were equally indebted for the great advance of a coinage, to the Greeks. 
Prinsep says with justice, “coinage is certainly one of the improve- 
ments which has travelled, and is still travelling, eastward.”t 

There are many antiquities in the countries surrounding the 
Hindoo Koosh. Afghanistan abounds in ruins, from which antiquities 
of native origin and of very great interest are continually dug up. 
Sculptures of various kinds are common, sometimes entire figures of 
good size are met with, very often carved figures in relief of a small 
size, representing dignified personages with their attendants, most pro- 
bably kings, to whom prisoners are brought, as in the Egyptian and 
Assyrian sculptures and paintings, to receive condign punishment at 
the monarch’s own hand.t 

A still higher style of art is often met with among these sculptures, 
which is sure at some not remote period to engage the attention of 
students of the fine arts deeply. We are only able to introduce in 
woodcuts two examples of these beautiful productions. It should 
be mentioned that they are executed in a hard, fine-grained and very 
dark slaty stone, full of shining particles of mica, which is capable of 
rendering as fine a surface as marble. 

The first figure is somewhat like Jupiter Ammon. The second is a 


* Prinsep, op. cit., i, 209. + Op. cit., vol. i, p. 4. 

t In one of these bas-reliefs, in the possession of the writer, the monarch 
is seen seated in the oriental fashion, with his knees spread out and his 
hands upon them, on a throne, and clothed in a pallium. His face is with- 
out beard or moustache, his head uncovered, and his hair elegantly arranged 
and tied in a knot on the crown of his head, in a Spartan fashion. Before 
the throne lies a figure upon his back, and with his shield under him, who 
may be regarded as a prisoner, as his feet are cut off. Beside this man is 
an ape upon his feet. The whole scene appears to be taking place before 
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fine face of a youth with moustaches, of Persian look, the hair treated in 
a manner that is entirely Greek. The round node on the forehead is 
oriental; it is the Hindoo tika, possibly subsequent to the supre 





Jearded Man. Afghan Marbie. Half size. 


macy of Budhism, and iscommon in the series. But both figures must 
be regarded as strongly indicative of Grecian art, and that of a high 
order. 

It is not pretended that the ruins of Afghanistan, whence these 
ancient sculptures are derived, are of any very remote antiquity. They 
are classed under two separate chronological heads, as “ Ancient Ruins,” 
and “‘ Modern Ruins,” which possess also different architectural cha- 
racters. The former class are, without exception, the relics of different 


a temple, one of the square pillars of which is represented with its foliated 
capital. On the pedestal of this pillar are standing, in repose, a man and a 
woman fully draped, with a Grecian appearance. A man in oriental costume, 
and with a turban on his head, bracelets on his arms (another prisoner) is 
being brought up to the king by an attendant. The deposition of stalag- 
mitie matter upon the fractured surfaces of these figures, is an indication 
that they have been broken or destroyed at a remote period of time. 
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bygone idulatrous nations, whilst the latter, on the other hand, are 
of a comparatively recent date, and all of Mahomedan origin. 





Moustached head. Afghan Marble. Half size. 


“The ancient ruins appear to be mostly of Budhist origin, if not 
of even more ancient date ; for, in the time of Alexander, which was 
antecedent to the Budhist era, this region was peopled by Indian tribes, 
who had many strong or extensive fortresses in commanding parts of 
the highland tracts, the attack and capture of which so greatly added 
to the Macedonian conqueror’s fame.”* The antiquities more particu- 
larly described by Mr. Bellew in his curious and instructive volume 
are rock inscriptions, one of which is regarded as one of those pillar 
edicts issued by Asoka, publishing the establishment of the Budhist 
faith as the state religion, about 250 B.c. ;+ cave temples, hermit cells, 
idol temples and cities. The modern ruins are Mahomedan. 

Having adverted to the language, the coinage, and the arts, all of 
which, in a primd facie view, seem to indicate more or less of a Greek 
influence, we may turn to anthropological considerations, at which 
we shall only glance. But, before doing this, it may not be unadvis- 
able to mention that all philologists even are not unanimous in their 
admiration and appropriation of the Aryan hypothesis of the German 
scholars. Mr. Hewitt Key Professor of Comparative Grammar in Univer- 

* A General Report on the Yusufzais. By H. W. Bellew. Lahore: 1864, 


p. 109. 
f Ibid., p. 118. 
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sity College, London, delivered a lecture in 1862, in which he made 
serious objections to the antiquity of the Sanskrit language and writ- 
ings themselves. In this lecture he exhibits great modesty and that 
respect for truth which becomes a man of science. At the commence- 
ment he says, “It would have been simply indecent if the present 
writer had expressed his fears in the form of a direct proposition, con- 
scious as he is that he comes to the inquiry wholly destitute of what 
may at first be deemed an essential requisite, a knowledge of the San- 
skrit language. . . . The question here naturally suggests itself, how 
it is that I have taken upon myself to enter intoa contest for which | 
am confessedly so ill-equipped? And my answer is that I find the 
same suspicions which have found a way into my own mind enter- 
tained by many others, and those, too, gentlemen whose position as 
scholars gives great weight to their opinions, though, like myself, they 
are wholly wanting in the special qualification—a knowledge of 
Sanskrit.”* 

The worth and reliability of the materials upon which the know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit is built may be estimated by the following remarks 
of Professor Key, “‘ I do not propose to enter into the domain of San- 
skrit history and chronology, a task for which I am wholly unfitted, 
especially as those who have the best qualifications admit that it is 
involved in the greatest obscurity, nor indeed could one expect easily 
to find materials for accurate investigation in such a literature as that 
of the Védas. The ‘ Mantras,’ on the one hand, dealing for the most 
part in ‘the devotional,’ and the ‘ Brahmanas,’ on the other, with ‘ the 
ceremonial and dogmatic,’ can scarcely be available for such a pur- 
pose. As to the Upanishads, or the short appended treatises, I will 
be satisfied with a second-hand quotation from a work of a learned 
Hindd, that they ‘contain some rude indications of philosophic 
thought, and, like the twinkling stars on a dark night, may occasionally 
serve as guides in a history of Hindé philosophy. They do not how- 
ever exhibit any great attempt at method, arrangement, classification, 
or argument. Even there the poetry predominates over the logic. 
Bold ideas abruptly strike your fancy, but you find no clue to the 
associations which called them forth in the author’s mind, and search 





in vain for the reasons on which they are based. Sublime thoughts 
are not wanting, but they resemble sudden flashes, at which you may 
gaze for a moment, but are immediately after left in deeper darkness 
than ever. Nor are they free from those irregular flights of the ima- 
gination in which poets with vitiated tastes delight to indulge, setting 

* Qveritvr. The Sanskrit language, as the basis of linguistic science, and 
the labours of the German school in that field, are they not over-valued ? 
By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S. Berlin, 1863: pp. 2 and 3. 
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at defiance all rules of decency and morality.” (Banergea, Westminster 
Review, New Series, vol. xxii, p. 463.) Professor Key proceeds to the 
etymologies of the Sanskritists, and exposes: them in a very amusing 
manner. In the second part of his published brochure he criticises 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar and Max Miiller’s Lectwres, the great 
principia of the science, in a manner which no one except a learned 
philologer could do. 

In truth the result of a reading of Professor Key’s pamphlet is a 
strong feeling of doubt, whether the Sanskritists are not presuming very 
much upon the general and total ignorance of men of science regard- 
ing the whole of the subjects embraced in their own studies. The 
dicta of these learned men cannot be disputed, since they are not un- 
derstood. The preliminary knowledge requisite for their being under- 
stood is very rarely acquired. An impression deeply confirmed when 
we notice Professor Key’s hesitation, and the obvious reluctance with 
which even he ventures to dispute many of the points connected 
with the great hypothesis. 

Another distinguished English philologist appears to be not at all 
disposed to embrace the views of Sanskritists in general, but rather 
to dissent from most of them. Dr. Latham has said, in his Varieties 
of Man, that “the nation that is at one and the same time Asiatic 
and Indo-Germanic, remains to be discovered. . . . I abstain from 
any positive expression of opinion as to the quarter from which the 
Sanskrit language originated. That the language which stands in the 
same relation to it, as the Italian does to the Latin, has yet to be dis- 
covered I firmly believe ; to which I may add that, except in Asia 
Minor or Europe, I do not know where to look for it.”t The opinions 
of Dr. Latham upon this subject have been summed up by Professor 
De Quatrefages, in his recent learned and very able Report on the Pro- 
gress of Anthropology, which is, in truth, an elaborate argument in sup- 
port of monogenism, somewhat unlike Prichard’s in one respect, as it 
is the argument of a naturalist who has argued diligently and much 
more boldly, still, it may be much doubted whether more successfully, 
than his great predecessor. De Quatrefages, speaking of “ European 
Origins,” says, “ Quant 4 Latham, il reconnait que l’histoire est muette 
sur les premiéres migrations ; mais, recourant 4 la méthode @ priori, 
il pense qu’elles ont da avoir bien de Yaire la plus étendue vers l’aire 
la plus resserrée, et il conclut que le siége premier du Sanskrit a da 
étre a l’est ou au sud-est des contrées oi se parle le lithuanien, et que 
son origine est européenne.” 


* Thid., p. 3. + Latham’s Varieties of Man, p. 547. 

I Rapport sur les Progrés de l’Anthropologie. Par M. A. de Quatrefages, 
Paris, 1867: p. 482. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. 
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The venerable Mr. John Crawfurd also, another able philologist, 
versed in the languages of the east, sees no truth whatever in the 
Aryan hypothesis. He concludes his lucid memoir upon the subject 
thus. ‘“ From the facts I have adduced in the course of this paper I 
must come to the conclusion that the theory which makes all the 
languages of Europe and Asia, from Bengal to the British Islands, 
however different in appearance, to have sprung from the same stock, 
and hence, all the people speaking them, black, swarthy, and fair, to 
be of one and the same race of man, is utterly groundless and the 
mere dream of very learned men, and perhaps even more imaginative 
than learned.”* 

There are many difficulties which stand in the way of the reception of 
the Indo-European hypothesis of an anthropological nature. Some of 
these have been well stated by Professor Broca, in his article “ Anthro- 
pologie,”* which has been translated in two numbers of this Review (Vol. 
v, p. 193 ; Vol. vi, p. 35). This excellent writer shows that human types 
have been permanent and unchangeable, as far as the historic period 
reaches ; that the man of the ancient Egyptian monuments is the man 
of to-day, and so among all other races. But the admission of the 
Aryan hypothesis supposes that almost all the races of Europe as well 
as of India have been derived frem one pre-historic primeeval race, 
and that the great differences among these various peoples have been 
produced by many causes, operating through a great succession of ages. 
This is contrary to all our knowledge, but in respect to the pro- 
pounders of the hypothesis, admits of being supposed and presumed. 
Dr. Broca attempts in various ways to reconcile it with the teachings 
of anthropology, and fails. At length he is successful, by conceiving 
another hypothesis complimentary to the Aryan.t It is that the autoc- 
thones of the different countries the Aryans invaded, mingled their blood 
with those invaders, in different degrees, and that this phenomenon 
has occasioned the very different permanent new races who inhabit 
India and Europe at the present day. This is erecting hypothesis 
upon hypothesis by way of explaining the difficulties produced by the 
first hypothetic structure. The doctrine might do as an hypothesis, 
but cannot be accepted as consonant with scientific truth. The whole 
must be regarded rather as a proof of the ingenuity of its accomplished 
author than as affording the slightest satisfactory evidence of the con- 
sistency of the great Aryan hypothesis with truth. 


* On the Aryan or Indo-Germanic Theory. ‘Trans. of the Ethnol. Soc. 
New Series. Vol. i, p. 285. 

+ Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences Médicales. Publié sous la direc- 
tion du Dr. A. Dechambre. Paris, 1866. 
ft Anthropological Review, vol. vi, p. 38. 
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But it is time that we returned to our learned author after this 
digression, which is intended to be suggestive and not demonstrative 
in any way, unless it be in showing some few of the inherent difficul- 
ties which stand at the foundation of that hypothesis the philologists 
have thought themselves justified to propound. “The Hellenes 
all had the same origin, since all were descendants of fhe common 
father, Hellen, who was the stock from which sprang the various bran- 
ches of the family. This idea of their origin was accepted as an in- 
disputable fact, and was the foundation of the faith they held in their 
common parentage” (p. 34). This is proved by a reference to the 
reply made to the Athenians when the Macedonian Alexander I. was 
sent by Mardonius to persuade them to separate from their alliance 
with Lacedemon. They told him the Spartans and Athenians were 
of the same blood, the same tongue, had the same gods, the same tem- 
ples, the same sacrifices, the same manners and customs, and that they 
would never dishonour themselves by perfidy to their brethren. 

The author then enters upon an interesting chapter on “ The Mo- 
dern Greeks” and their ethnography. He says, the Romans did not 
send, as into other conquered countries, colonies into any part of 
Greece. The Hellenic territory was neither invaded by conquerors 
nor despoiled of its inhabitants. The two races remained always sepa- 
rate, and the Hellenic blood was never contaminated by mixture with 
Latin blood. But when the seat of empire was changed to Byzantium, 
Greece followed its fate, and participated in the mortal languor which 
led to its complete dissolution. Alaric scourged her. The incursions of 
the Vandals and those of the Ostrogoths were not less fatal to her. The 
Bulgarian Slavi came next, about the year 500, and after three cen- 
turies of destruction and pillage, finally established themselves in 
Macedonia and in some parts of the Peloponnesus, where they remained, 
mixed and were confounded with the native population. From this 
and other Slavic inundations, it has been thought that a profound 
modification was produced in the Hellenic stock. But the Slavic ele- 
ment which penetrated into this country only affected certain parts ; 
it was not equally distributed over all Greece ; and the author does not 
hesitate to say that this influence has been greatly exaggerated, 
alluding in particular to Fallmerayer and Dr. Hyde Clarke. The 
latter has expressed himself rather confidently in this Review, as to the 
Hellenic element being extinguished.* The author then enumerates 
in chronological order these Slavic invasions, and the intrusions of 
other races into Greece, and closes the chapter with the expression of 
his concurrence in the views of Zecchini, who speaks in a manner which 
is exceedingly decided, to this effect. “Greece, although subjugated 


* Vol. iv, p. xcix. 
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by many foreign peoples, never made truce with them, but looked 
upon them always as foes, in her bosom entertaining horror and disgust 
towards them, like a woman who nourishes a monster at her breast. She 
never lived with them, never matched with them, never had anything in 
common with them, neither games, nor festivals, nor dances, nor feasts, 
nor meetings of any sort, whether for joy or for grief, and, although a 
slave, she is able to say she has always ruled over herself.”* 

Dr. Nicolucci, in all his anthropological works, has one peculiar 
merit, that of using his best efforts to elucidate the craniology of the 
people of whom he treats, and giving it that prominence it deserves, 
without neglecting any other branch of the investigation ; besides 
which, where these are ancient people, he never fails to embrace that 
of their modern representatives also. His most important (sixth) 
chapter, is dedicated to the “‘ Crania of the Greeks,” and contains a 
greater amount of information than was ever before collected together 
upon this subject. He first of all directs full attention to all writers 
who have preceded him, beginning with the beautiful ancient calva- 
rium of Blumenbach, mentioning those of Orioli, of Retzius, Prichard, 
Carus, Vrolik, Cordier, Pruner-Bey and Williamson. He next enume- 
rates the ample materials he has amassed for his studies: skulls, 
ancient and modern, photographs, and measurements, and is especially 
observant of those who have aided him in collecting together these 
data, which he has sought with so much diligence. His own collection 
is rich in modern Greek crania, comprising no less than seven, the 
majority from the Islands. The entire amount of skulls in different 
museums, to which he is able to refer and of which he has got the 
measurements, is forty-four. Of these twenty-six are ancient and 
eighteen modern. The metrological data are given in two carefully 
prepared tables. After passing in review the principle of classification 
laid down by Retzius, and the various modifications of it which have 
been proposed by different writers of late years, he decides to make 
three sections upon this plan, which he regards as more than sufficient, 
and the only ones worth notice. He defines them thus :— 

1. Dolichocephali ; those skulls in which the cephalic index does 
not exceed seventy-four per cent. 

2. Orthocephali ; those in which the cephalic index is comprised 
between seventy-five and seventy-nine per cent. 

3. Brachycephali; those in which it reaches eighty or more per 
cent. 

Retzius had already concluded from his observations that the Hel- 
lenes were dolichocephalic ; the Pelasgi and the Slavic people, to whom 


* P. V. Zecchini, Quadri della Grecia Moderna. Venezia, 1866, p. 275. 
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he regarded the greater part of the modern population to belong, 
brachycephalic. 

Dr. Nicolucci gives the following luminous description of the Greek 
skull :— 


“The Greek cranium generally presents to the eye regularity and 
harmony in all its parts. Gentle is the curve which circumscribes 
the calvarium from the root of the nose to the occipital protuberance ; 
wide, but not very high, the forehead, which is ordinarily inclined 
backwards in its superior third ; the frontal tuberosities are but little 
visible, whilst, on the contrary, the frontal sinuses are always more or 
less apparent ; the root of the nose is but little depressed, and some- 
times its bridge continues almost in the same line with the forehead. 
The straight orbits are rounded outwardly ; the forehead is slightly 
swollen about the temples, whence the temporal fossee are deep, the 
malar bones ordinarily small, and the zygomatic arches but little pro- 
minent. The upper maxillary is orthognathous, and furnished with 
teeth implanted vertically ; the lower rather high and robust, but the 
rami are delicate and narrow, the external angle obtuse, the chin almost 
upright. The face is more or less oval, with an evident predominance 
of the upper region over the lower. That which distinguishes the 
Greek skull, in my opinion, is the form of the calvarium gently round- 
ing in its anterior part, the feminineness, it might be said, of its malar 
bones, the narrowness of the lower jaw and the perfect orthognathism. 
These peculiarities give to the Greek cranium a stamp which distin- 
guishes it at the first view from those of all other races, and we also 
perceive them to be the groundwork of those types of Greek art which 
we admire in our collections.” (P. 62.) This latter remark confirms 
the observations of Blumenbach. 

On another page, Dr. Nicolucci tells us the Greeks were used to re- 
gard the dolichocephalic form as typical of beauty, and bestowed it on 
the figures of their gods and heroes: Jove, Pallas, Mercury, Venus, 
Artemis, the Graces, the Muses, Apollo, and all the series of Greek 
divinities are represented with that form of head which is conjoined 
with a dolichocephalic cranium; a form which we likewise see in 
Niobe, Ariadne, Meleager, Helen, Esculapius, and others. It is found 
equally in the heads of the great men of Greece, whose likenesses are 
still extant, as Miltiades, ASschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Demos- 
thenes, Pericles, Aristotle, and so many others, whose effigies we ad- 
mire in the statues, busts, and heads which adorn our museums. 

“The above are the characters which generally belong to the 
Greek dolichocephalic skull, which is truly the head proper to the 
race, because the greater part of the Hellenic crania dispose them- 
selves under this category ; but not the less may it be said that 
brachycephali exist ; for, as they are met with among the moderns, 
they were also not unknown among the ancient inhabitants of Greece ; 
and, in fact, among twenty-six ancient Hellenic skulls two are found 
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to belong to the brachycephalic class. One of these proceeds from 
Attica (the plain of Marathon), the other from Corfu.” (P. 63.) 

The major part of the brachycephalic crania of the modern Greeks 
of our author’s table are from Epirus, inhabited in the most remote 
times by Pelasgic tribes, or barbarians of various names, and border- 
ing upon Illyricum, Macedonia, and the Ambracian Gulf. The 
Hellenic elements were only sparsely scattered in Epirus, and never 
became predominant over the natives, who always represented and 
still represent the ethnic base of the Epirotic population. 

The author tells us that the Greek artists employed the brachyce- 
phalic form, which always existed in a minority of the people, for the 
representation of figures in which material force and courage pre- 
vailed, where the physical faculties predominated rather than the in- 
tellectual. He refers especially to the Farnese Hercules, as an excel- 
lent model of this type: the personification of strength and vigour of 
limbs. It was the work of Glycon, an Athenian sculptor, who is be- 
lieved to have lived in the period between Lysippus and the first 
Roman emperors. 

But it is time that we should close this notice of Dr. Nicolucci’s ad- 
mirable work, the pages of which are filled with varied learning and 
the most mature judgment. Whether from the noble subject, or the 
great ability displayed in its treatment, this appears to us to be the 
most attractive and the most elaborate essay contributed by its author 
towards the great ethnographival design he has formed. To give any- 
thing like an analysis of its contents is impossible within a moderate 
compass ; every page is deserving of special attention, and will recom- 
pense a careful study. For that portion we have not yet touched, we 
will avail ourselves of the lucid summary of Dr. Nicolucci with which 
he concludes his Memoir. The chapter entitled “ Conclusion” termi- 
nates thus :— 

“Tn the southern part of the continent and in the Isles, where the 
dolichocephalic element prevails, Greek is spoken; in the northern, 
where the brachycephali have acquired predominance, they speak Alba- 
nian. Acarnania and Thessaly are the limits of the two different tongues. 

“The physical aspect of the Greek of the present day need not at 
all envy the finest types which were represented so marvellously by 
antique art in its splendid productions ; nor are the moral characters 
of the present day very different from what they were in the happiest 
times of Greece. It is an error to say that the Greeks are lost in 
the ruin of their monuments, and that in their place a degraded people 
has arisen who retain scarcely any of the blood or of the genius of the 
ancient Greek men. Anthropology, sustained by numerous facts, 
rises up against these depreciatory words, and proclaims the Greeks 
of to-day legitimate descendants of that people who filled the world 
with its name and its glory, and was the model for all times of every 
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excellence, not only in knowledge, in letters, and in the fine arts, but 
of the most exalted civic virtue.” (P. 96.) 

This is the usual, almost general conclusion of anthropological in- 
quiries in all countries, where they are conducted in a free manner 
and are not restricted by the requirements of any hypothetical or 
systematic notions, and where they are sufficiently thorough and com- 
plete to be deserving of confidence. 

The fine well-executed Tables afford figures of the heads of the 
Venus de’ Medici and the Farnese Hercules, as representatives of the 
two types of the dolichocephalic and brachycephalic Greeks. These 
are followed by a large series of crania of ancient and modern Greeks, 
so as to present a tolerably complete iconography of Greek skulls. 

We cannot part with Dr. Nicolucci’s Anthropology of Greece without 
expressing an earnest desire that we may again meet with fresh contri- 
butions from his vigorous and accomplished pen, in furtherance of the 
great problem the solution of which he has proposed to himself. 


J. B. D. 





KNOX ON THE CELTIC RACE. 





WHETHER we turn our eyes to the Continent, to Ireland, or America, 
the present threatening attitude of the Celtic races gives a special 
significance to the views enunciated by the late eminent anthropolo- 
gist, whose name we have placed at the head of the article. Although 
Knox perhaps generalised too much, and allowed his great partiality 
for epigram and satire, to hurry him beyond the sobriety which apper- 
tains to science, into real or apparent inconsistences, we believe that 
his views are, on the whole, sound. He certainly had the merit of 
placing those views honestly and openly before the reader, often with- 
out the slightest mental reservation ; and, so far, he has set a good 
example to scientific men. Even when we dispute his conclusions, 
when we question the good taste of the frequent political allusions in 
which he indulged, we cannot help admiring his moral courage. He 
apparently takes for his motto the pithy saying of Voltaire : “ Un des 
plus grands malheurs des honnétes gens, c’est qu’ils sont des laches.” 
He undoubtedly thoroughly weighed and appreciated the salient cha- 
racteristics of the various races, and depicts them with a fidelity and 
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minuteness which showed the task to be a labour of love ; and none 
more so than the fine race of whose character we give the following 
brilliant synopsis. 

Whether the Celtic race be represented by Frenchman, Irishman, 
Scottish Highlander, or Welshman, it is precisely the same. Civili- 
sation and education may modify ; religious formula is the result of 
race; morals, actions, feelings, etc., flow surely from physical structure, 
which never varies. Why should it vary? Behold the Celtic race long 
before the Roman conquest, overflowing its barriers, crossing the Alps, 
and making settlements in Northern Italy (Gallia Cisalpina), sacking 
Rome, invading Greece, and plundering Delphi. War, plunder, blood- 
shed, violence, in which the race delights, was their object. From 
Brennus to Napoleon the Celtic war-cry was, and is, ‘To the Alps—to 
the Rhine”. This has been continuous for nearly four thousand years ; 
war being the apparent chief aim to which the Celt is born. Herein is 
the forte of his physical and moral character : in stature and weight as 
a race, inferior to the Saxon ; limbs muscular and vigorous ; torso and 
arms seldom attaining any very large development ; hence extreme 
rarity of athlete ; hands broad, fingers square at the points ; step 
elastic and springy ; and surpassing in muscular energy and rapidity 
of action all European races. Weight for weight, age for age, stature 
for stature—the strongest of men. His natural weapon is the sword. 
Jealous on the point of honour: possessing extreme self-pespect ; ad- 
mitting of no practical jokes ; an admirer of beauty of colour and of 
form ; a liberal patron of the fine arts. Inventive, imaginative, and 
fond of literature. His: taste is excellent, though inferior to the 
Italian and the Slavonian and Peninsular races. His musical ear is 
tolerably good ; in literature and science he follows method and order, 
and uniformly acts upon a principle ; but in ordinary affairs of life, 
order, economy, and cleanliness are despised by him; he gives no 
thought to the morrow ; holding unremitting, steady labour in con- 
tempt. He is irascible, warm-hearted, brave, full of deep sympa- 
thies, a dreamer on the past, but uncertain and treacherous. (Races of 
Men, pp. 318, 319, 320.) 

The Celts are still in war the dominant race of the earth. Twice 
they saved Europe and the Saxon race from overwhelming destruction 
by defeating Attila and the Saracens. The Celtic race may be once 
more called on to decide by the sword the oft-renewed contest ; shall 
brute force represented by the East, by Moscow, succeed in extinguish- 
ing the political influence of Celtic and Saxon races in Europe. De- 
spisers of the peaceful arts, labour, order, and the law, it is fortunate 
for mankind that the Celtic race is, like the Saxon, broken up into 
fragments, The leading clan is the Gallic Celt. Next in numbers is the 
Hibernian Celts; then, the Cimbric, or Welsh ; lastly, the Caledonian. 
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In Canada are the Habitans, Celtic to the core, as when they first left 

France. In the Free States of North America the Hibernian and 
Scoto-Celt abound. Change of government, change of climate, has 
not altered them. Children of the mist, even in the clear and broad 
sunshine of day they dream of the past—Nature’s antiquaries; anti- 
cipating the darkening future which they cannot, if they would, scan, 
by the banks of the noble Shannon, or listening to the wild roar of 
the ocean surf as it breaks on the Gizna Briggs, washing the Morach- 
more, or listlessly wandering by the dark and stormy coast of Dornoch, 
with gaunt famine behind them, no hopes of to-morrow, and cast 
loose from the miserable patch he held from his ancestry, the dreamy 
Celt, the seer of second sight, still clinging to the past, exclaims on 
quitting the horrid land of his birth, “We'll may be return to 
Lochaber no more”. (Pp. 522-23.) 

Why does the wretched man cling to the filthy hovel and the scanty 
patch of ground? Chroniclers of events, like Macaulay, blame his re- 
ligion as being the cause; but it is natural to his race. The Celt 
clings with pertinacity to his patch of ground, because he has no self- 
confidence, no innate courage to meet the forest or the desert ; with- 
out a leader he feels he is lost. He is entirely wanting in those quali- 
ties of enterprise and self-reliance which make the Saxon par excellence 
the coloniser of the globe. The Saxon goes abroad, settles, throws off 
his allegiance to his native country, and sets up for himself. He kills 
or drives into the interior the native races, makes a pretence of con- 
verting and civilising them by means of the Bible and cannon-balls, 
rum and religion, and then coolly adopts the name of the land which 
is the scene of his exploits. The Celt likes to live in a town or ham- 
let ; while the Saxon builds a house as far as possible from his neigh- 
bour. With the Saxon, all is order, wealth, comfort ; with the Celt, 
disorder, riot, destruction, waste. How tender are the feelings of the 
Celtic woman—how soft and gentle is her nature! Her tears flow at 
every tale of distress ; but her children are in rags. (Pp. 323-24.) 

This view appears to be supported by the graphic portraiture of the 
Caledonian Celt in the novels of Sir Walter Scott. Although not an 
anthropologist by name, the great novelist has traced with a masterly 
hand, racial portraits which are invaluable to the student of anthro- 
pological science. The French said of him that he wrote “novels like 
history, and history like novels.”* We need not, therefore, be sur- 

* To those who may think it beneath the dignity of anthropology to study 
that science in works of fiction, we may plead the example of Mr. David 
Mackintosh, who observes, in a note to his “Comparative Anthropology of 
England and Wales,” (Anthrop. Review, Jan. 1866), “ Of this I was assured 
some years ago, by the very eminent, though not professed anthropologist, 
Sir E. B. Lytton, several of whose novels might justly be styled studies in 
anthropology.” 
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prised if such a profound observer of human nature should have 
keenly perceived and faithfully delineated those marked contrasts 
which separate the highland from the lowland Scotch. 

“To me,” Knox has observed, “the Caledonian Celt of Scotland 
appears a race as distinct from the lowland Saxon of the same country 
as any two races can possibly be ; as negro from American, Hottentot 
from Caffre, Esquimaux from Saxon.” Yet the great lexicographer 
travelled to the Hebrides without perceiving that he had come into 
contact with a distinct race. Dr. Johnson was not much of an an- 
thropologist. His knowledge of philology might, however, have sug- 
gested the important distinction between Celt and Saxon. Philolo- 
gists are generally keen observers of racial characteristics beyond their 
own province of words. Possibly the literary colossus, like a good 
many of the present day, judged it prudent to say as little as possible 
about those awkward racial distinctions which neither theologians nor 
statesmen, no, not even an Act of Parliament can remove. The 
policy of the day seems to be to go on never minding, ignoring all un- 
pleasant questions, a beautiful illustration of “masterly inaction.” 
“Let us rest and be thankful.” But suppose the belligerent instincts of 
certain races will not permit us to rest! How thoroughly is the charac- 
ter of the Caledonian Celt embodied in these words—the last dying 
charge of Ranald of the mist to his youthful grandson! (Legend of 
Montrose). Like the expiring David, Ranald has bequeathed to his 
relative a legacy of bloodshed :— 

“Now depart, beloved son of my best beloved! I shall never, 
more see thy face, nor hear the light sound of thy footstep; yet 
tarry an instant and hear my last charge. Remember the fate 
of our race, and quit not the ancient manners of the Children of 
the Mist. We are now a straggling handful, driven from every vale 
by the sword of every clan, who rule in the possessions where their 
forefathers hewed the wood and drew the water for ours. But in the 
thicket of the wilderness, and in the mist of the mountain, Kenneth, 
son of Eracht, keep thou unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee as 
a birthright. Barter it not, neither for the rich garment, nor for the 
stone roof, nor for the covered board, nor for the couch of down—on 
the rock or in the valley, in abundance or in famine—in the leafy 
summer, and in the days of the iron winter—Son of the Mist! be free 
as thy forefathers. Own no lord—treceive no law—take no hire—give 
no stipend—build no hut—enclose no pasture—sow no grain; let the 
deer of the mountain be thy flocks and herds—if these fail thee, prey 
upon the goods of our oppressors—of the Saxons, and of such Gael as are 
Saxons in their souls, valuing herds and flocks more than honour 
and freedom. Remember those who have done kindness to our race, and 
pay their services with thy blood, should the hour require it. If a 
Mac Ian shall come to thee with the head of the king’s son in ‘his 
hand, shelter him, though the avenging army of the father were be- 
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hind him ; for in Glencoe and Ardnamurchan we have dwelt in peace 
in the years that have gone by. The sons of Diarmid—the race of 
Darlinvarach—the riders of Menteith—my curse on thy head, Child 
of the Mist, if thou spare one of those names when the time shall 
offer for cutting them off! Once more, begone! shake the dust from 
thy feet against the habitations of men, whether bonded together for 
peace or for war. Farewell, beloved! and mayst thou die like thy 
forefathers, ere infirmity, disease, or age shall break thy spirit. 
Begone !—begone !—live free—requite kindness—avenge the injuries 
of thy race !” 











The young savage stooped and kissed the brow of his dying 
parent; but accustomed from infancy to suppress every exterior sign 
of emotion, parted without tear or adieu, etc. To the advice of 
Major Dalgetty (the inimitable representative of the lowland Scctch- 
man, canny and cautious, the very antipodes to Celtic Ronald in 
everything but courage), that he should endeavour to make a Chris- 
tian end, the dying man only answers by the following apostrophe : 
“Spirit of the Mist! called by our race our father and our preserver 
—receive into thy tabernacle of clouds, when this pang is over, him 
whom in life thou hast so often sheltered.” Major Dalgetty shrewdly 
opines that his friend Ranald is in his heart little better than a 
heathen. To die breathing slaughter and revenge against one’s 
enemies is certainly not the death of a Christian. A curious coinci- 
dence, also illustrative of race, may be found in the closing moments 
of a celebrated Irishman—Grattan, if the anecdote be true, that al- 
most his last words to his son were—“ Be always ready with the pistol.” 

These contrasts of racial character between Lowland and Highland 
Scottishmen abound in Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Where, for example, 
could a greater contrast in character be found than in Rob Roy and 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Dougal and Andrew Fairservice? Yet nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand English persons believe that all 
four representatives of Scottish character belong to one race. Did 
space permit, we could cite many illustrations of clearly-defined con- 
trasts between the two races, which might be interesting to the 
anthropologist. Yet the bulk of the English to this day have not 
learned that there are two races in Scotland. All the natives of the 
country beyond the Tweed are classed together as Scotch. Mr. 
Bright, in his recent speech at Birmingham, utterly ignores any dis- 
tinction between Celt and Saxon. He said :—“ Scotland is a nation, 
and I think, on the whole, more national than the Irish ; but Scotland 
is a member of a greater nation with which she is content. Well, 
Ireland is also a nation. I want to know why we cannot make 
Ireland also content to be a portion of a greater nation, and to take 
her share in that greater renown which attaches to a greater power ?” 
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In these words Mr. Bright utterly ignores the fact that in Ireland the 
great majority of the population is Celtic, while the Celtic inhabitants 
of the Scottish Highlands are now reduced to about 150,000. Knox 
has remarked that, “ An English clergyman, an Oxonian, a gentleman 
and a scholar, remarked to him, ‘So, then it does really appear that 
there are two distinct races of men in Scotland!’ He had just made 
this notable discovery in the columns of the Zimes. The journalist 
had also just discovered the fact, and had actually had the courage to 
infer, that there might also be two races in Ireland! A reporter had 
been sent to Ireland to verify this astounding fact. Profound 
observer! Why did he pass St. Giles’s, Marylebone, Whitechapel ?” 
It was then actually conceded that there were two races in Scotland. 
But like Moliére’s Médecin malgré lui, we can say, “* Nous avons changé 
tout cela.” Knox continues :—“ True to his trade, the editor, within 
a year, throws this fact, and all its consequences, overboard ; describes 
the Celtic rebellion of Scotland as a national rebellion of Scotland 
against England ; knowing, at the same time, that there was scarcely 
a Scottish man, properly speaking, in the Stuart army.”* Even 
those who, in their slavery to ignorance and prejudice, sneer at the 
bare mention of the word Anthropology, are unable to deny the sig- 
nificance of historical facts which attest the warlike power of the Celtic 
race and their strong attachment to a principle. Our sovereigns, 
though in prosperity sharing in the English prejudice which could see 
only the faults and failings and none of the good qualities of the 
Secoto and Hibernian Celts, have in the hour of adversity acknow- 
ledged those good qualities and turned them to account. James II, 
deposed and exiled from England, was glad enough to appeal to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the Irish nation, and had he not retreated at 
the battle of the Boyne, and fled back to France, the loyal Irish 
would, in all probability, have replaced him on the throne. Again, 
in 1715 and 1745, the rebellion of the Highland clans showed the 
warlike nature of the Scoto-Celt. On the latter occasion, the High- 
landers, led by Prince Charles Edward, advanced into England as far 
as Derby. It is said that George II at one time meditated abandon- 
ing his throne and flying to the continent. Had this event taken 
place, the Catholic adherents of the Stuarts would have crowded to 
the standard of the Pretender. The dynasty, Government, and 
religion of Great Britain might have been again changed, the old 
faith restored, and the Ritualists might now be able to say with the 
frozen-out gardeners, “‘ We’ve got no work to do!” “The Caledonian 
Celtic race,” writes Knox, “ not Scotland, fell at Culloden, never more 
to rise ; the Boyne was the Waterloo of Celtic Ireland.” 


* Introduction, p. 15, Races of Men. 
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Let us return to our author’s chapter on the Celtic character. 
“ The Celtic race presents the two extremes of what is called civilised 
man ; in Paris we find the one, in Ireland, at Skibbereen and Derry 
nane, the other.” Bishop Berkeley, in his Querist, 1735, speaks of 
“our Irish natives” as having fallen into a cynical content in dirt 
and beggary, which they possess to a degree beyond any other people 
in Christendom. It is he who asks, on his return from America, 
“‘ Whether our old native Irish are yet civilised, and whether their 
habitations and furniture are not more sordid than those of the 
savage Americans.”*  ‘Civilised man cannot sink lower than at 
Derrynane, but civilised man may perhaps soar higher even than in 
Paris ;*however, of this Iam not quite sure. Beer-drinking, smoky 
London, with its vaults and gin-shops, its Vauxhalls and Cremornes, 
its single gay street, and splash of a short season, cannot be compared 
with Paris.” We should think not, and can sympathise with the 
complacent affectation of superiority with which the Gaul, escaped 
from “ Perfidious Albion,” points out Paris to the stranger with the 
formula : “ Monsieur, voila le centre de la civilisation.” “ Asa race, the 
Celt has no literature, nor any printed books in his original language. 
Celtic Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, are in profound ignorance. There 
never was any Celtic language, nor science, nor arts ; these the modern 
French Celt has borrowed from the Roman and the Greek” (pp. 324-25). 

In his speech already referred to, Mr. Bright said, still carefully 
ignoring all racial distinctions :—“ They are in Ireland really the same 
people as ourselves.t We all speak the same language, we read the 


* Mr. Peter Fox On the History of the English Colony in Ireland. 

+ The same people as ourselves! How astonishing then that the Irish 
will not accept peaceably the laws, government, and constitution which 
satisfy the English! That they have been for seven hundred years attempt- 
ing to throw off the Saxon yoke! That the antipathy between the lower 
orders of Irish and English is proverbial—a matter of common observation. 
How long will politicians continue to sing the same song, “ Oh no, we never 
mention race’? Butif the views of an anthropologist like Knox be unpalat- 
able, let us take this plain summary of facts from the new work of Mr. Mill, 
who, so far as we know, utterly ignores the fundamental cause of all the 
trouble, distinction of race. He thus describes the surprise of Fenianism--- 
“ Repressed by force in Ireland itself, the rebellion visits us in our own homes, 
scattering death among those who have given no provocation but that of being 
English-born. So deadly is the hatred, that it will run all risks merely to do 
us harm, with little or no prospect of any consequent good to itself. Our rulers 
are helpless to deal with the new outburst of enmity, because they are un- 
able to see that anything on their part has given cause for it. They are 
brought face to face with a spirit which will as little tolerate what we think 
our good government as our bad, and they have not been trained to manage 
problems of that difficulty. But although their statesmanship is at present 
at fault, their conscience is at ease, because the rebellion, they think, is not 
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same books, and the Irish write a great deal of literature which we 
read in England.” An ignorant person listening to this would natu- 
rally conclude that the Irish never had a language of their own, which 
they still use among themselves, while speaking English to the 
stranger. But the fact of the prevalence of the English language 
cannot remove the distinction of race. A Frenchman does not become 
an Englishman because he learns our language. If our American 
cousins, men of our own race, who have not had already an independent 
political existence for one hundred years, be so changed in spite of the 
common ties of language, religion, laws, institutions, literature, etc., 
that we call them another nation, and even try to consider them a 
distinct race, what is the worth of the argument that the Irish speak 
the English language? How does that fact affect race ? 

Knox notices the superiority of the French in literature, science, 
and the fine arts. The qualities of race which make them cling 
together in clans in a barbarous condition, is illustrated in the civi- 
lised state by centralisation, a paternal government, a marvellous 
power of acting in unison and combination, producing results which 
seem utterly impossible in England. “Their academy has no equal 
anywhere. They build the best ships but cannot man them: they 
are no sailors. In taste they can never sink to the low level of the 
Saxon race, whom it is almost impossible to maintain at even a respect- 
able standard.” Hence, our fruitless efforts to form a national system 
of education, to found literary and philosophical societies, etc., such 
institutions displaying in their constitution the besetting evil tendency 
of the Saxon mind—division, disunion, jobs.* “ All over the world the 
Celtic race is, properly speaking, Catholic, even when not Roman ; for 
instance, France is thoroughly Roman Catholic ; so is Ireland and 
Canada ; in Wales and in Caledonia they still hold their ground. 
The Reformed Celts have never joined the Churches ‘as by law 
established.’ The Saxon accepts his religion from the lawyers ; the 
Celt will not. The Welsh and Caledonian Celt are strictly evan- 
gelical.” The following statement does not seem to us strictly true: 
—‘ The horrible degradation of the Celtic population of Ireland may 


one of grievance or suffering; it is a rebellion for an idea—the idea of 
nationality. ‘Alas for the self-complacent ignorance of irresponsible rulers, 
be they monarchs, classes, or nations. If there is anything sadder than the 
calamity itself, it is the unmistakable sincerity and good faith with which 
numbers of Englishmen confess themselves incapable of comprehending it.” 

* Absit omen, as regards the future of the Anthropological Society. Shall 
we endeavour to leaven the Saxon by a strong infusion of the Celtic element ? 
Or shall we, by a noble emulation of our Celtic anthropological brethren 
across the channel, prove that exception may be taken in this instance to 
Knox’s generalisations ? 
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perhaps be best judged of by this one fact : that they are not aware of 
the existence of forty millions of the same race within two days’ sail of 
their shores. Ignorance is a dreadful thing!” (pp. 326-328). The 
French expeditions dispatched to Ireland during the insurrection in 
1796 and 1798 ; recent organisations and political agitations directed 
by Irishmen in France ; the number of Irishmen of family who have 
taken service in the French armies, are all indications of mutual 
sympathy founded on the perception of unity of race. 

The great revolution and the periodical political convulsions of 
France, the frequency of which caused a witty German (Heine, we 
think) never to go abroad without leaving directions where he was to 
be found, in case they sent to offer him the crown of France, are 
ascribed by Knox mainly to the land-question, consequent on the 
erroneous nature of the Celtic mind in respect of true liberty, freedom, 
equality, ete. He contrasts the Saxon ideas on this head with those 
of the Celt :—“ From time immemorial the land belonged,to the chief ; 
the clan was entitled to live on it, it is true, but it did not in any way 
belong to them. By degrees nearly all the soil of France came into the 
possession of the crown and court, the clergy and the high aristocracy. 
A nation without land became, of course, a nation of slaves. Then 
burst forth that mighty revolution which shook the world, whose 
effects must endure for ever. Court, clergy, and gentry were swept 
into the ocean. But did the Celt thereby put the land-question on a 
right footing? Not in the least. He created merely another class of 
landed proprietors—an immense body of men of matchless ignorance 
and indolence, mostly sunk in hopeless poverty. He abolished the 
law of primogeniture, it is true, but he had not the soul to rise up to 
the principle of abstract justice. Restore the land to the community ! 
Put it up for sale to the highest bidder! Divide the amount raised 
amongst your heirs! You have no more right to appropriate this 
piece of land to your family than had the ancient noblesse of France ! 
But you have no individual self-reliance, and so you divide and sub- 
divide the patch of land left you by your forefathers, until your con- 
dition becomes scarcely superior to the hog who shares it with you. 
To sell the land ; to divide the proceeds amongst the family ; to accept 
of your share, and plunge boldly into the great game of life, is a step 
you dare not take. You are not deficient in courage ; no braver race 
exists on the earth ; but you have no industry, no self-reliance, no 
confidence in your individual exertions” (pp. 329, 330). 

Knox is distinctly of opinion that the Saxon is the only race which 
understands constitutional freedom, consequently the only race which 
can establish democratic institutions. These he considers totally an- 
tagonistic to the genius of the Celt. 
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“Four times within the memory of man has the Celtic race of man 
in France acquired their absolute freedom. Four times they have 
betrayed the hopes of mankind. No trust can any longer be placed 
in them. Look at the Celtic man in Canada, Wales, Scotland, United 
States, Paris—it is always the same ; he does not know the meaning 
of rational liberty. Look at Paris. After a revolution the most com- 
plete, the most successful, the most daring the world ever beheid ; 
the dynasties of Europe from St. James’s to Moscow struck dumb ; 
aware of their extreme danger but afraid to move; the very Times 
itself shrinking into nothing with alarm and fear. Now visit Paris! 
A fortified camp, espionage, police, gensdarmes, passports, all in full 
force: the reign of Napoleon was a farce to this terrible mockery.” 
(P. 373.) 

Modern theories of miscegenation as applied to the white man and 
the negro would have roused the indignation of Knox, who always 
denies the amalgamation of the white races which occupy Europe 
He said :— 

“‘ Seven hundred years of absolute possession has not advanced by 
a single step the amalgamation of the Lrish Celt with the Saxon Eng- 
lish: the Cymbri of Wales remain as they were ; the Caledonian still 
lingers in diminished numbers but unaltered, on the wild shores of 
his lochs and friths, scraping a miserable subsistence from the narrow 
patch of soil left him by the stern climate of his native land. Trans- 
plant him to another climate, a brighter sky, a greater field, free 
from the trammels of artificial life, the harnessed routine of European 
civilisation, carry him to Canada, he is still the same; mysterious fact. 
I beseech you, you great essayists, Utopians, universalists, and shrewd 
fatalist statesmen, to explain the facts if you can ; if not why not admit 
them to exist. The habitans, le Bas Canadian is a being of the age of 
Louis Quatorze, seignories, monkeries, Jesuits, grand domains, idleness, 
indolence, slavery: a mental slavery, the most dreadful of all huraan 
conditions. See him cling to the banks of rivers, fearing to plunge 
into the forest ; without self-reliance ; withont self-confidence. If you 
seek an explanation, go back to France, go back to Ireland, and you 
will find it there ; it is the race. Even in the United States, where if 
a man remain a slave in mind it is his own fault, the Celt is distinct 
from the Saxon to this day.” (P. 18, Introduction.) 

Knox laughed at the idea of climate, institutions, government, etc., 
altering the race. He pointed out that the independent institutions 
of various races are an effect not a cause. Few, we think, will dispute 
that as races were in existence before human institutions, it is the 
race which determines the institutions. He says “ Race is every- 
thing. Seignories and monkeries, nunneries and feudality, do not form, 
neither do they modify, the character of any people ; they are an effect 
not a cause, let chroniclers (Macaulay) say what they will. They indi- 
cate the character of a race—they do not form that character.” (P. 
131.) He makes merry with the theory of Hippocrates, endorsed by 
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Buffon and recently by others, that climate has produced the va- 
rious racial distinctions, He denies that external circumstances, nature 
of the soil, locality, etc., or that peculiar customs, such as mechanical 
pressure applied to the head in ipfancy, can produce permanent distinc- 
tionsintype. Referring to the gossip of Herodotus about the cause of 
the Egyptian hard skulls and the Persian soft skulls, he thinks 
“Herodotus must have studied medicine ; he gives a reason in such a 
pleasant off-hand way for all natural phenomena.” He also ob- 
serves that in America “the races darken as we approach the poles ; 
the eternal snows, which ought to have whitened them, according to 
the theorists from Hippocrates to Barton Smith, have failed to bleach 
them.” Advocates of the climatic theory of colour say that intense 
cold darkens as well as great heat. 

“ Climate,” again remarked Knox, and we cordially agree with him, 
‘has no influence in permanently altering the varieties of the races of 
men ; destroy them it may and does, but it cannot convert them into 
any other race ; nor can this be done even by act of parliament, which 
to a thorough-going Englishman, with all his amusing nationalities, 
will appear as something amazing. It has been tried in Wales, in Ire- 
land, in Caledonia—and failed. Explain it, ye Utopians, as you choose ; 
I merely mention the fact. When I lectured at Liverpool, a gentleman 
of the name of Martineau put forth a discourse, in which he maintained 
that we had forced Saxon laws upon the Irish too hurriedly ; that we 
had not given them time enough to become good Saxons, into which 
they would be metamorphosed at last. In what time, Mr. Martineau, 
do you expect this notable change? The experiment has been going 
on already for seven hundred years. I will concede you seven times 
seven hundred more, but this will not alter the Celt ; neither will it 
change the Saxon.” (P. 53.) 

From this we may see that Mr. Bright, when he says “ they are 
in Ireland really the same people as ourselves”, differs toto colo from 
Dr. Knox. One or the other must be wrong, and, to our mind, Dr. 
Knox was the greater anthropologist. As we have contrasted the an- 
thropological ideas of the politician and the man of science, the follow - 
ing statements of Knox are @propos. Applying his racial views to 
the actual condition of Ireland, he thought that,— 

“Under a bold military leader they might have driven out the Norman 
rule and recovered their freedom, for the English are quite aware that 
Treland is not a colony, but merely a country held by force of arms, like 
India; a country inhabited by another race. They are aware, too, that 
in point of fact it is merely a fief of the reigning dynasty and a few of 
the noblesse; they would not, for them, support a long and unprofitable 
war ; so that Celtic Ireland might have recovered her nationality by 
a single well-fought action. But she would not have recovered her 
liberty. Rome was there, and O’Connell, and a thousand influential 
haters of true liberty. Allowing, which was probable enough, that, 
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carrying out the destinies of their race, after driving the Norman op- 
pressor from their soil, young Ireland had risen, and, imitating their 
brethren in France, had pushed at the point of the bayonet from out 
the soil of Ireland, the abhorred demagogue and his fiend-like church ; 
still, as a Celtic race, they must either have fallen into the hands of a 
military leader, or relapsed into a state of barbarism similar to the 
Caledonian Celt prior to 1745.”* (P. 375.) 

In the following passage he advances his views of antiquity of race 
to extremes :— 


“The really momentous question for England, as a nation, is the 
presence of three sections of the Celtic race still on her soil: the 
Caledonian, or Gael ; the Cymbri, or Welsh ; and the Irish, or Erse ; 
and how to dispose of them. The Caledonian Celt touches the end of 
his career: they are reduced to about 150,000; the Welsh Celts are 
not troublesome, but might easily become so ; the Irish Celt is the 
most to be dreaded. It was natural for an amiable man of a vigorous 
understanding, great energy and courage (I allude to Mr. John 
Bright)t to ascribe Irish misery to the misrule of her race, and to 
trace this misrule not to the Irish people, but to the imbecile, trea- 
cherous, and disastrous government of her Norman dynasty and Nor- 
man nobility ; of a corporate body of foreigners, who would still fain 
look on England as theirs by right of conquest, and on the soil of Ire- 
land as a mere hunting-ground for the recreation and profit of the 
mighty barons. But Mr. Bright is, in the main, in error. The Nor- 
man government of England has, it is true, done its best and its 
worst in Ireland. If you wish to see what such a dynasty can do, go 
to Ireland ; still, the source of all evil lies in the race—the Celtic race 
of Ireland. There is no getting over historical facts. Look at Wales ; 
look at Caledonia ; it is ever the same. The race must be forced from 
the soil ; by fair means, if possible; still they must leave. England’s 
safety requires it. I speak not of the justice of the cause ; nations 
must ever act as Machiavelli advised ; look to yourself. The Orange 
Club of Ireland is a Saxon confederation for the clearing the land of 
all Papists and Jacobites: this means Celts. If left to themselves, 


* These views of Knox are supported by the following extract from Mr. 
Mill’s work, England and Ireland, just published :—*‘ An age when delegates 
of working men meet in European Congresses to concert united action for 
the interests of labour is not one in which labourers will cut down labourers 
at other people’s bidding. The time is come when the democracy of one 
country will join hands with the democracy of another rather than back their 
own ruling authorities in putting it down. I shall not believe until I see it 
proved that the English and Scotch people are capable of the folly and 
wickedness of carrying fire and sword over Ireland in order that their rulers 
may govern contrary to the will of the Irish people.” 

+ In the Essay on Africa, Dr. Knox writes of Mr. Bright, as “the most 
distinguished orator of the day.” We draw attention to this as proof that 
the difference between the views of the late celebrated anthropologist and 
those of Mr. Bright on “the Irish question,” are not political, but scientific. 
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they would clear them out, as Cromwell proposed, by the sword ; it 
would not require six weeks to accomplish the work. But the En- 
cumbered Estates Relief Bill will do it better.” (Pp. 378, 379.) 

Knox appeared to let his pen run away with him here. Why should 
we despair of the union of morality and expediency in the affairs of 
nations as in individuals? Independently of the utter immorality of 
the course he recommended trying to solve the Irish difficulty, the 
following paragraph shows it to be impolitic on the lower ground of 
expediency, and forms a remarkable instance of the inconsistency, if 
not self-contradiction, into which Knox was sometimes led by his love 
of paradox. 

“Then will come, a hundred years hence, a more momentous 
question for England: a Saxon population in Ireland will assuredly 
forget that they ever came from England ; at all events, they will be 
born in Ireland, and their property is there, and that will be enough 
for them. Then will come the struggle of self; the Saxon against 
Saxon. A Saxon colony in Ireland! But long before that the tri- 
colour flag may wave over the United States of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This isthe march of the Saxon onwards to democracy ; self- 
government, self-rule ; with him, self is everything.” (P. 379.) 

So that if Ireland populated by Saxons will be certain to throw off 
its allegiance to the British government, we cannot see the political 
gain of forcing the Irishman from the soil. In speaking of the op- 
pression of the Norman government, Knox appears to forget that the 
republican form of government under Cromwell was far more oppres- 
sive and disastrous to the Irish people. The Protectorate of Crom- 
well was practically a policy of extirpation of the Irish, and the signi- 
ficant execration, “‘ The curse of Cromwell,” to this day perpetuates 
the memory of the massacres of Wexford and Drogheda.* 

Some may point to Fenianism and the present condition of Ireland 
as a proof that there is actually a strong republican sympathy at this 


* « When Cromwell sent his memorable despatch to the Long Parliament 
narrating his success at Drogheda, and how those to whom quurter had been 
promised, had been right gloriously burnt alive, the Long Parliament voted 
a thanksgiving day and thanks to Cromwell, with special approbation of the 
‘execution done at Drogheda.’ English Protestants are fond of repeating 
how the Pope struck a medal in honour of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
but I have yet to meet the first one who has branded in becoming terms 
the conduct of the English Parliament on receiving news of the atrocity at 
Drogheda. In short, the whole conduct of the English Commonwealth 
towards the Irish nation was so sanguinary and remorseless, that more 
than any other episode of the relations between the two nations, it remains 
rooted in the memory of the victim nation, and rises up as an insuperable 
obstacle, under present conditions, to a reconciliation between the English 
and Irish people.”—History of the English Colony in Ireland. By Peter 
Fox, Esq. 
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moment general among a Celtic people. The causes of this may be 
explained without in any way contradicting the views of Knox as to 
the genius of the Celtic race. We must remember that the misgo- 
vernment of centuries, consequent on the persistent ignoring of ob- 
vious racial distinctions between Irish and English, has led to the 
expatriation of the best blood and energy of Ireland. The scions of 
the old Irish families, the descendants of their ancient chiefs, those 
who should be the leaders and representatives of the race, are now to 
be found scattered throughout Europe, serving with distinction in the 
continental armies. Latterly, moreover, an immense exodus of the 
people has taken place, and is still going on. Mr. Train says there 
are in America ten millions of Irish. Possibly he is not the most 
reliable authority. We must define our terms when we speak of the 
Trish in America. According to the census returns of 1861, the number 
of Irish natives in the United States amounted to 1,611,304. But if 
we take the whole of the Irish colony, including not only emigrants 
from Ireland, but the descendants of Irish parents born and living in the 
United States, the numbers may not fall so far short of Mr. Train’s 
estimate. Irish-American citizens naturally incline to sympathise with 
the political views of their adopted country. They have fought for 
the star-spangled banner of the Republic as their fellow countrymen 
fought for the British flag ; and in either, or any service, no braver 
men can be found than those composing Irish regiments. Irishmen 
fight well in any cause. They illustrate the great quality of the 
Celtic race, the most warlike in the world. Hence, the republican 
sympathy imported by American-Irish to their brethren in Ireland, 
fed and sustained by disbanded Federal soldiers. So far, then, from 
this furnishing an argument against the character of the race as drawn 
by Knox, it is indeed a very strong confirmation of its truth. In 
America the Irish cling together ; they do not, like the Saxon, settle 
down contented, and forget their native country. On the contrary, 
they combine to free their brethren in Ireland from the rule of the 
Saxon. If such a combination takes a form apparently actively op- 
posed to the characteristics of the race—such, for example, as the de- 
claration of an Irish republic—it is to be accounted for by the fact, 
that those who assert their self-appointed claim to be the representatves 
of the Irish people, have been bred in a republic, and are imbued with 
republican ideas. Fenianism is a temporary political agitation, utterly 
antagonistic to the genius of the Celtic race, illustrated in the patri- 
archal government of chiefs ruling over clans. A Celtic people must 
always have a leader, call him by what name you please,—chief, king, 
emperor, or sultan. Thackeray, who has left us some elaborate studies 
of Irish character in his novels, illustrated the clannish instinct of the 
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race when he said, “‘ There never was a poor Irishman in London who 
had not a poorer Irishman hanging on to him.”* 

Time will show whether the Irish in America will ever heartily em- 
brace the republican institutions developed by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They live together and intermarry, cling together, vote together, in- 
fluence the elections, and get up filibustering expeditions on their own 
account. They retain their own form of religion, and they will never 
willingly submit to a government antagonistic of race in America any 
more than in Europe. They are already showing themselves as trou- 
blesome to the Saxon race in America as to the Saxon race in Eng- 
land. And unless we are greatly mistaken, the future of the Irish 
Celt in America will triumphantly illustrate the truth of Knox’s 
statements, that race never changes, and that race is everything in 
human affairs. The problem of uniting distinct races peaceably and 
contentedly under one form of government is the same in America as 
in Europe ; possibly the difficulty may be found greater there than 
with us.t 

Mr. Peter Fox, author of an elaborate and impartially-written essay 
on the English colony in Ireland (the only fault of which is that he 
does not give the race-question its full and proper weight and consi- 
deration), observes that it was the avowed policy of the statesmen of 
Elizabeth, Cromwell and Queen Anne, “to cut off the Irish head, 
allow its tail to live in the hardest conditions, and supply the trunk 
and tail with an English cranium.” Consequently the Irish gentry 
fled to the continent. 

“But the proper place for these O’Donnels, Taafes, Dillons, Mac- 
donnels, MacMahons, Macarthys, and many others, ought to have 
been Ireland and not Spain, France, Lorrain, Savoy, and Austria. 
The Irish tail has, with becoming spirit, refused to accept the English 
head which the British government artificially joined on to it, and 
has developed for itself a head which, alas! is not all that the well- 
wishers of Ireland desire for it.” 

Mr. James Higgin, F.A.S.L., has in a little pamphlet (Zhe Irish 
Government Difficulty considered as a Race Question), in which, accept- 
ing views of race similar to those of Knox put forth by M. de Gobi- 
neau (Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races), to the effect, “ that 
different races have different lines to travel on in their developments, 


* Vide Captain Costigan, and other Irish characters, in the excellent novel 
of Pendennis, which is quite anthropological in its delineations of the Irish 
Celt. 

+ While this is passing through the press, these views receive fresh con- 
frmation. The journals report great riots in New York between Irish and 
German immigrants. Wherever there are Irish, fighting follows as a matter 
of course. 
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and that any attempt to force (or induce) them to adopt other ways 
generally produce discord and misfortune,” advocated the practical 
application of these principles to the pacification of Ireland. He sug- 
gests that it might be advantageous to conciliate the two great sec- 
tions of the population, of papists (Celts) in the South-West and Pro- 
testants (Saxons and Celtic-Saxons) in the North-East, by dividing 
the Island for the purpose of government, with reference especially to 
the race derivation of its people: the north-eastern part to be en- 
tirely assimilated with Great Britain, and treated as much as possible 
as if St. George’s Channel did not exist: the south-western part to 
be governed by a viceroy appointed, responsible to the crown, chosen 
from one of their most respected old catholic noble families, with 
large administrative powers, and to be assisted by a council selected 
from the principal territorial families, by vote or otherwise, as might 
be decided. He observes— 

“It is only one of the temporary misfortunes of the hour, that as 
in the present Fenian troubles, a mania for republicanism has developed 
itself. That is a form of government most alien to their instincts, and 
has only shown itself in this culmination of their troubles from the 
active aid brought them by those of their blood connected with the 
United States, and it may be noted that in that country the Celtic 
Irish race is recognised as rather an impediment than otherwise to 
the well-working of republican representative Institutions.” 

We commend these considerations as deserving the attention due to 
a practical suggestion emanating from one who forms an exception to 
the general rule of utterly ignoring all distinctions of race. We have 
tried that system for seven hundred years, and we have the present 
dead lock and suspension of constitutional government in Ireland. 
How much longer shall we go on with our complacent political tinker- 
ing? The Irish question is the question of the day. Everybody is 
offering suggestions, and it is owing to the steady stupidity with which 
John Bull persists in ignoring all racial distinctions that these sugges- 
tions are of such an impracticable and worthless character. LordStanley 
says most justly : “ Do not let us call in quacks—do not let us fly to 
desperate remedies because the doctors cannot find out an instant and 
perfect cure for a disease which is of long standing.” Surely it is the 
veriest quackery to pretend to prescribe without first making an accu- 
rate diagnosis of the disease. Ireland has long been politically sick, 
and a number of political doctors are fighting and squabbling about 
the efficacy of their respective drugs while the patient is dying. When 
any one ventures to hint that the patient is of a different race, and that 
the medical treatment which exactly suits the constitution of Britannia 
may be most detrimental to Erin, they unite in laughing the suggestion 
toscorn. When will our medicine men perceive that what suits Saxon 
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England will not suit Celtic Ireland? Let us call in an anthropolo- 
gical doctor. Let Dr. Knox instruct us from his grave. Let us put 
an end to the present political representation of the famous consulta- 
tion of physicians satirised by Moliere. If we persist in utterly ignoring 
the constitution of the patient,—the fact of Race, we are treating the 
Irish Celt in the cavalier fashion of M. Tomés, when he said, “ Un 
homme mort n’est qu’un homme mort, et ne tire point 4 consequence ; 
mais une formalité negligée porte un notable prejudice 4 tout le corps 
des médecins.” We are now about teaching the people, our future 
governors, their letters. Would it not be well if the education move- 
ment could be extended—if our statesmen, our members of parliament, 
our bishops, clergy, the aristocracy of blood, and the aristocracy of 
wealth, the upper classes and educated people generally, could be in- 
duced to learn their anthropological alphabet ; if men called on to 
regulate the destiny of millions of human beings of divers races, only 
knew a very little of the nature of those races whom they govern— 
say about as much as intelligent schoolboys know of beetles, bull frogs, 
titmice, and tadpoles? Then, instead of crying peace when there is 
no peace, instead of M.P.’s stumping the country and making state- 
ments which the merest tyro in anthropological science could refute, 
there might be some faint rational prospect of better times and peace 
to the world. Fenianism startled John Bull, and taught him that there 
may be after all, something incomparative anthropology. Recent events, 
and the actual existing crisis, prove that we can no longer with safety 
to ourselves, continue to ignore the vital question of distinction in races. 
We have received a significant practical commentary on the value of 
the views put forward in the Races of Men, and especially on that, 
a portion of which we are called on to govern—the great, warlike, 
warm-hearted Celtic race. 





NILSSON ON THE STONE AGE IN SCANDINAVIA.* 





AttHoucH Professor Nilsson’s classical work on the prehistoric 
races of Scandinavia is well known in England by repute, it has 
hitherto remained a sealed book to the ordinary student, owing to 
the fact that the language in which it is written is so little cultivated 
amongst us. The German translation by Meissner of the volume on 
The Bronze Age has certainly rendered that portion of the work more 

* The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. An Essay on Comparative 
Ethnography, and a Contribution to the History of the Development of Mankind. 


By Sven Nilsson. Third edition. Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1868. 
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generally accessible ; but until the publication of the present volume, 
the portion more especially interesting to the anthropologist has re- 
mained practically unknown out of Scandinavia, except through the 
medium of the extracts, published by Prof. Morlot, of Lausanne, from 
the manuscript German translation discovered by him in the Uni- 
versity library at Schwerin. 

The English work is not a mere translation, but really a new edition, 
prepared by the author himself. It appears under the editorship of Sir 
John Lubbock, a gentleman in many respects specially qualified to in- 
troduce the veteran Swedish naturalist and archeologist to the English 
scientific public. Whether, however, the editor has performed his task 
so fully and satisfactorily as the interest of the subject and his own de- 
servedly high reputation demand, is a question upon which we enter- 
tain considerable doubt. In his preface, the editor remarks very truly, 
that ‘‘ Had Professor Nilsson’s object been to exalt his own reputation, 
he would have reprinted his book just as it stood when first published 
in 1838-43”; but Sir John Lubbock neglects to mention that, so re- 
. cently as 1866, Prof. Nilsson did re-issue his book just as it stood 
when first published, adding to it, however, very full notes and ap- 
pendices, bringing down to the date of republication the information on 
the various subjects treated of. The fact that Professor Nilsson, in pre- 
paring the third, or English edition of his book, has kept in view his 
reader’s convenience rather than the increase of his own reputation, 
and has accordingly incorporated into the text the notes and ap- 
pendices of the second edition, is to be attributed to his anxiety to 
advance, in every possible way, the science to which he has devoted 
himself for more than half a century ; but we think it was due to 
him that his editor, who in his address to the Archeological Institute 
in 1866, so ably vindicated the claims of prehistoric archeology, 
should have given some slight sketch of the author’s influence on the 
progress of that science. The omission of such a tribute on the part 
of Sir John Lubbock is the more remarkable, as in the address re- 
ferred to, which is reprinted as an Introduction to Prof. Nilsson’s 
work, he acknowledges that “the progress recently made[in archeology ] 
has been mainly due to the use of those methods which have been 
pursued with so much success in geology, zoology, and other kindred 
branches of science” (p. x, Editor’s Introduction). So again at page xlii 
of this Introduction, the editor states his conviction, that it matters 
comparatively little if our present views are correct, if we are con- 
vinced that we are pursuing the right method in our researches. 
Considering, then, that to Nilsson is due the merit of applying this 
method twenty-five years ago, and not only of applying it, but of 


having enunciated the clearest and most philosophic views of its great 
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importance and value, we maintain that it was the duty of the editor 
to have pointed out the nature and extent of our obligations to one 
who has well earned the proud title of “The Cuvier of Archeology.” 

In the preface to the second (Swedish) edition, Prof. Nilsson de- 
voted some four or five pages to a history of Swedish archeeclog 
during the last thirty years, with a view of showing the part per- 
formed by the Danes and Swedes respectively, in bringing the science 
of northern antiquities to its present state. This history, which 
is omitted from the first volume of the English edition for want of 
space, but may ‘‘ perhaps” appear in the second volume (that on the 
Bronze Age), affords materials, when read in conjunction with Prof. 
Nilsson’s other published works, for estimating the debt which 
science owes to him ; and we have drawn from these sources the fol- 
lowing account of Professor Nilsson’s labours in the field of archaic 
anthropology. 

We must first take our readers back to the winter of 1815-16, 
when Nilsson, then in his twenty-ninth year, was studying geology 
and anatomy in the city of Copenhagen. The now so celebrated 
Museum of Northern Antiquities was then quite unimportant, and 
was located in the University library in the Rundetorn. Nilsson, 
who was familiar with the more extensive Swedish collection in his 
own University of Lund, did not neglect to avail himself of such speci- 
mens as the Danish museum contained, and the study bore good fruit 
in after years. The late Prof. Thomsen, who shares with Nilsson the 
honour of having given that great impulse to the study of Scandina- 


fo] 


vian archeology which has resulted in the establishment of a science 
of archaic anthropology, was appointed to the curatorship of the Co- 
penhagen Museum in 1816. He devoted himself with wonderful in- 
dustry to the increase both of the antiquarian and ethnographical 
collections in Denmark, and although we cannot ascribe to him that 
division of pre-historic times into the three periods of stone, bronze, 
and iron which is regarded as the highest result of the study of Nor- 
thern antiquities, to him undoubtedly belongs the merit of having 
been the first to divide a great collection of antiquities in accordance 
with those periods. The term “stone age,” as applied to the most 
ancient period, was used even by Magnus Bruzelius in his A ntiquitates 
Boreales ; and Professor Geijer proposed the division of pre-historic 
times into stone, bronze and iron in his Svenska Folkets Historia, pub- 
lished in 1832, that is to say four years before Thomsen’s Ledetraad. 
He says at p. 112, after referring to the great antiquity of the use of 
iron, “ still older weapons are of copper or a metal mixed with copper ; 
the oldest of stone.” It is therefore neither to Thomsen nor to Nils- 
son that we owe the tripartite division of prehistoric times, To 
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Nilsson, however, belongs, as we shall presently show, the much 
greater honour of applying to the study of ancient races and their 
works that comparative method of investigation which has elevated 
this branch of inquiry to the dignity of a science. Nilsson returned to 
Sweden without having made the acquaintance of Thomsen, and with- 
out having even seen him as far as he knows. 

It was not until he had been Professor of Zoology at Lund for 
twenty-two years, and had devoted a considerable portion of his time 
to archeological studies, that Nilsson produced his first essay in 
archaic anthropology. A new edition of his work on the birds of 
Scandinavia was issued in 1834, and the essay referred to was included 
in the introduction, under the heading of Sketch of a History of Hunt- 
ing and Fishing in Scandinavia. 

In this Sketch it was stated for the first time that the aborigines of 
Sweden were savages, in the sense in which that word is ordinarily 
used, and that they lived, as savages at the present day do, chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. The objects of stone found in ancient graves and 
turf-moors were described, and compared, as far as the materials avail- 
able would allow, with those now used by the natives in North America, 
Greenland, and Australia ; it being shown that the implements were 
not weapons of war and sacrificial knives as had been formerly supposed, 
but chiefly the everyday tools of a people in such a low grade of civi- 
lisation that they were unacquainted with metals. Details were also 
afforded of the nature of the localities in Scandinavia where flint im- 
plements had been found ; and the remarkable resemblances between 
the ancient chambered tombs and funeral customs and those of an ex- 
isting savage people insisted upon. 

The History of Hunting and Fishing attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the Scandinavian learned world. In Denmark and Norway 
it was translated and commented upon by Werlauff, Christie and 
Molbech. In Sweden it met with the approval of such men as Ber- 
zelius and Geijer. 

Here, however, it is right to mention that two years previously Pro- 
fessor Thomsen had published in the Nordisk Tidskrift for Oldkyn- 
dighet, a paper on the “Northern Antiquities of Stone from the 
Heathen Period;” but Nilsson was in no way indebted to Thomsen 
for the views expressed in his History of Hunting and Fishing, as he 
only became acquainted with Thomsen’s paper after his own work had 
been put into type. He had not seen the Danish collections since the 
year 1816. 

The favourable reception which his first contribution to archeology 
met with at the hands of his scientific brethren induced Nilsson to 
undertake a separate and more elaborate work on the archaic anthro- 
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pology of the North. Previous to commencing it he found it necessary 
to obtain more extended material for comparison, and he therefore 
in 1836 visited the public museums in Copenhagen, London, Bristol 
and Paris, and also various private collections in other places abroad. 
He had already studied all the collections, both private and public, in 
the Scandinavian peninsula, In 1838 the first part of the new work 
appeared under the title of The Primitive Inhabitants of the Scan- 
dinavian North. The book was completed by the fourth part, pub- 
lished in 1843. 

The preface (1838) to this first edition is not given in the English 
edition ; but the introduction (1843) is reproduced verbatim, with the 
exception of an unimportant alteration in the last paragraph ; and we 
would draw special attention to the broad philosophic spirit in which 
it is written and the firm grasp the writer shows of the method by 
which alone we can hope to discover the condition of man in ages be- 
fore the dawn of history or tradition. He says (we quote from page 
lx of the English work) :— 








































“If natural philosophy has been able to seek out in the earth and 
to discover the fragments of an animal kingdom, which perished long 
before man’s appearance in the world, and, by comparing the same 
with existing organisms, to place them before us almost in a living 
state, then also ought this science [of pre-historic archeology or archaic 
anthropology] to be able, by availing itself of the same comparative 
method, to collect the remains of human races long since passed 
away, and of the works which they have left behind, to draw a parallel 
between them and similar ones, which still exist on earth, and thus 
cut out a way to the knowledge of circumstances which have been, by 
comparing them with those which still exist. It is by following this 
method that we shall begin to investigate this subject, during which 
however, we have at our command more elements for comparison than 
the geologist ; we have not only skeletons and skulls, but also imple- 
ments, weapons, buildings, etc., all of which we shall compare with 
similar objects still existing and still in use. Farther on in our re- 
searches tradition and superstition meet us ; the latter a religious tra- 
dition although, like profane tradition, it has often forgotten its real 
signification. We shall avail ourselves of all these elements as means 
for facilitating our researches in order to reach the goal to which we 
aspire, namely, to contribute to the history of the, intellectual and 
social development of the human race.” 





This was written four and twenty years ago. The preface, written 
thirty years ago, is equally clear on the subject of method. It says, 
for example : 

“T shall also, for the development of this question, make use of the 
same method as is now used in all divisions of natural history, 
namely the comparative method. Through its use naturalists have 
advanced to a certain and indubitable knowledge of an organic world 
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long since passed away ; the same method rightly used must also be 
able to afford us certain knowledge of the people which in this coun- 
try lived and worked and disappeared before history began to speak in 
the North.” 





We have thought it due to Professor Nilsson to lay before our 
readers the foregoing retrospect of his important services to one of 
the most interesting branches of our science ; the editor of the English 
edition, than whom no one is more competent to perform the duty, 
having unaccountably omitted to render the just tribute to his vener- 
~ able author. 

We now proceed to notice the English edition itself. The general 
scheme of the work has become somewhat obscured by the incorpora- 
tion of the additional matter necessary to bring the book down to 
the existing state of science. A reference to the original preface of 
1838 will give the best idea of its scope and arrangement. Professor 
Nilsson there declares that his object in undertaking the present in- 
vestigation was to answer the following questions :— 

1. Is the so-called Gothic race which now inhabits the whole of the 
Scandinavian peninsula (with the exception of its northernmost part) 
and which is the only one history knows of here, the first and only one 
which inhabited this part of the North of Europe? Or 

2. Did the present race immigrate, and conquer or exterminate an 
older people; and in that case did the pre-historic inhabitants of. the 
country belong to one or several races? And in the latter case 

3. Did they live here simultaneously, or one after the other? 

4. To what race did the older, to what race the succeeding people 
belong? What kind of life did they lead and what grade of civilisa- 
tion did they occupy ? 

For the purpose of answering the foregoing questions Nilsson di- 
vides his available material into four principal parts :— 

The first includes a comparison of the antiquities of stone, bone, ete., 
found in Sweden, with the implements still in use among savage 








nations, 

The second a comparison between the skulls found in ancient grave- 
hills and those of existing races. 

The third a comparison between the ancient grave-chambers and 
the dwelling-houses of the Esquimaux. 

The fourth a comparison between the fabulous stories of the ancient 
sagas as to the existence of trolls, dwarfs, and giants, and the descrip- 
tion given by travellers of the ideas of rough primitive peoples with 
regard to other uncivilised peoples immigrating into their country. 

In the first part of his work, then, ProfessorNilsson carefully describes 
all the various forms of stone and bone implements found in Scandi- 
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navia, and classifies them according to their forms and applicability, 
just as if he had to arrange a series of natural history objects. He shows 
from the analogy of similar modern tools from all parts of the world 
the probable uses of the various ancient implements and weapons ; 
and points out most remarkable resemblances, not to say identities, 
between Scandinavian forms, even when highly complicated, and those 
of existing nations at the antipodes. Professor Nilsson does not infer 
from such resemblances that any connection exists or ever existed be- 
tween these widely separated peoples. He holds that the nature and 
form of tools and weapons do not justify any inference as to the ethnic 
relations of the peoples using them, and that they really only indi- 
cate the degree of civilisation. We doubt whether our readers will 
be prepared to endorse Professor Nilsson’s theory that the remarkable 
resemblances alluded to are to be accounted for by supposing that 
savages contrive their weapons “ instinctively and in consequence of a 
sort of natural necessity ;’ but we venture to think that this supposi- 
tion is at least as philosophical and more in accordance with known 
facts than the theory that would account for such resemblances by an 
assumed unity of origin of the human family. 

Into the details of the various descriptions of axes, chisels, fish-spears, 
harpoons, fish-hooks, plummets, hammer-stones, whet-stones, etc., etc., 
we cannot enter; but must refer those of our readers who are speci- 
ally interested in these objects to the work itself. Nilsson expresses 
his dissent from the proposed division of the stone age into a paleeo- 
lithic and a neolithic period, the first characterised by the rough, un- 
ground implements of the drift type, and the latter by ground imple- 
ments. His reasons for doing so are, that polished, unpolished, and 
roughly hewn stones are constantly found together. An extension 
of this reasoning would, however, abolish the grand divisions of stone, 
bronze, and iron ages themselves, as stone objects are frequently 
found with bronze, and bronze with iron. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the adoption of a newly-introduced material or mode 
of working implements would cause that previously used to be 
immediately abandoned. The two would necessarily coexist for 
a considerable period. In deciding as to the evidence of a paleo- 
lithic age, there is of course a special source of error in the fact 
that every flint implement would be roughly hewn before being 
ground, and that a mere unfinished article might thus be sup- 
posed to belong to a more primitive type. The weapons of so-called 
palzolithic type, that is to say of the rude forms such as characterise 
the axes from the drift gravels, are not illustrated in the work under 
review, and in fact do not occur in the northern museums. The 
editor in his preface goes so far as to infer from the absence of im- 
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plements of the most ancient or palzeolithic types from the Scandi- 
navian museums, that man did not appear in Scandinavia until the 
neolithic period. When we remember, however, that the specimens 
in the museums are chiefly derived from grave-hills and turf-moors, 
and that the attention of the Danish and Swedish antiquaries has 
probably been but little directed to the diluvial deposits where the 
paleolithic form of implement may most probably be found, we think 
it quite premature to lay down any such conclusion as that arrived 
at by Sir John Lubbock. Moreover, Professor Nilsson himself says, 
in the preface to the English edition, “I will, however, not deny 
that such articles of flint [7.e., rough-hewn] which by some antiqua- 
ries are called coast-finds, and which are also to be seen with us in 
several places in Scania, on the coast of the Baltic, are older than 
those lying in the tumuli.” In the preface to the 2nd (Swedish) 
edition, of which the English preface is an adaptation, Nilsson adds, 
“These probably belong to a different people from that which built 
the gallery-tombs and cromlechs.” 

Even allowing that no implement of the true drift types have been 
found in the north, the facts, mentioned by Nilsson in this present 
edition of his work, as to the objects of flint found along the coast 
of the Baltic, in peat-bogs underneath the ridge of gravel and stones, 
called the Jira-wall, would lead one to doubt whether there is not 
sufficient evidence in Sweden of a paleolithic period as defined by 
Sir John Lubbock in his able address to the Archeological Institute. 
Some more precise information as to the occurrence of the bones of 
the cave-bear under the Jiira-wall, and their relation to the imple- 
ments found in the same peat-bog would, however, be very desirable. 

It is to the osseous remains of the peoples themselves that we 
must look for the only satisfactory evidence as to the race or races tu 
which the prehistoric inhabitants of Scandinavia belonged. We 
therefore turn with special interest to that chapter of the work before 
us which contains a description of the cranial form of the modern 
Swedes, and a comparison between it and the form of the skulls 
found in ancient tombs and turf-moors. This part of the work has 
undergone considerable changes in the various editions ; and although 
the subject is not treated, even in the latest edition, in the elaborate 
and systematic manner to which the works of recent craniologists 
have accustomed us, much interesting and valuable information is 
afforded. 

When the original Sketch of a History of Hunting and Fishing in 
Scandinavia appeared, not a single skull from a tumulus had been 
preserved, as far as Nilsson knew. A cranium had, however, been 
found twelve or fourteen years before, buried three or four ells 
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deep, with stone implements, in an old turf-moor in Scania. Nils- 
son had been led to suppose from resemblances in the implements, 
from the form of the chambered tumuli, the mode of burial, and 
various other considerations, that the early inhabitants of Scandinavia 
were Greenlanders ; and he thought that such supposition was con- 
firmed by the resemblance which he found to exist between the skull 
from Scania and those of another hyperborean people, the Lapps. 
His general conclusion from all the evidence, archeological and cranio- 
logical, known to him in 1836, therefore, was: ‘ One can, after all this, 
hardly doubt that the earliest inhabitants of the coast of Sweden 
were the same people, with the same customs, mode of life and reli- 
gious usages as the Greenlanders, and occupied the same grade of 
civilisation as they.” 

Between the date of the publication of the Sketch and that of 
the Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, Anders Retzius had, how- 
ever, published his celebrated paper, “Om Nordboarnes Cranier” 
(on the crania of the inhabitants of the North), in which he showed 
that the cranial forms of the Lapps and Greenlanders are entirely 
different, the former belonging to his class Brachycephali orthognathi, 
and the latter to the Dolichocephali prognatht. Accordingly, in 
that part of the first edition [1838-43] of the Primitive Inhabitants 
which treats of the crania, nothing is said about the Greenlanders ; 
the conclusion arrived at is—‘‘ There is therefore every reason to 
assume that the Lapp people is the last remains in our North of the 
race which built these chambered tumuli, and fashioned and used 
the objects of stone, bone, etc. found in them.” 

On what evidence, then, it will be asked, rested this supposed 
identity of the builders of the chambered tumuli with the Lapp 
people? Professor Nilsson had made himself familiar with the pre- 
valent form of skull amongst the existing Swedes, and he had oppor- 
tunities of examining various crania discovered with objects of stone in 
ancient chambers. He found,on comparing these latter with the former, 
that they showed essential differences from the Gothic stock which now 
inhabits Sweden. On the other hand, he found that the ancient crania 
corresponded remarkably with those of the Lapps. After comparing the 
well-known skulls from Moen, described by Erchricht, with Lapp 
skulls, he concludes :—“ A more decisive proof of the ethnic relationship 
of the primitive inhabitants to the Lapps could not, it appears to me, 
be demanded or hardly even produced.” At this time, however, 
Professor Nilsson, as he himself confesses (p. 185, Swedish edition 
of 1866), had not seen a single skull from a chambered tumulus in 
Sweden. The bold hypothesis of the identity of the builders of the 
Scandinavian gallery-graves with the Lapps was based entirely upon 
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skulls discovered in Denmark ; and when the first collection of skulls 
from Swedish gallery-graves was brought together in 1863 by Baron 
von Diiben, from Lock-Giarden in West Géthland, the crania were 
found to have not the slightest resemblance to Lapp skulls. On the 
contrary, they resembled those of the modern Swedes, except in the 
size of the superciliary ridges and the proportions of the face. This 
discovery of Professor Diiben’s has caused a considerable modification 
of the views expressed in the second edition of Nilsson’s work. In that 
edition the discovery was only noticed in an appendix, in accordance 
with the plan for showing the progress of archaic anthropology in 
Sweden between the years 1843 and 1866. 

In the third edition, that portion of the chapter now under notice, 
which described a certain long-headed form of skull, found associated 
with bronze weapons, and which Nilsson was formerly led to regard as 
Celtic, 7. ¢., appertaining to the same race as the Highland Scotch, is 
omitted, in accordance with the views now adopted by Professor Nils- 
son of the introduction of bronze into Scandinavia by a Pheenician 
people. 

Altogether, the problems presented by Scandinavian craniology 
seem to be sufficiently complicated, and the new edition of Professor 
Nilsson’s book can hardly be said to clear the matter up much. We-look 
forward, therefore, with great interest to the paper on this subject, on 
which we understand that Baron von Diiben, the successor of Retzius 
in the chair of anatomy at Stockholm, is engaged. We trust that the 
learned professor will give measurements of the long bones obtained 
by him from the West Géothland tombs, as they will be of very essen- 
tial service in determining the relations of the ancient dolichocephali 
of Sweden to those of other countries of Western Europe. 

As we have shown that Prof. Nilsson’s views as to the race to which 
the early inhabitants of Scandinavia belonged have undergone con- 
siderable modifications, we think it only right to give in extenso his 
latest opinion on this subject. He says, at pp. 114 and 115 of the 
English edition— 

“With the exception of the Laplanders, who belong to the short- 
headed people (gentes brachycephale), all the inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia have, from time immemorial until the present day, belonged to 
the class dolichocephale. These have, ever since pagan times, chiefly 
consisted of Swedes (Svear) and Goths (Goter), of which the latter are by 
far the oldest inhabitants of the country, and their arrival here dates far 
anterior to the commencement of history, when they were spread over 
the southern and western districts of the country. The Swedish 
colonists have immigrated at a much later period, and were at first 
settled in the country surrounding the Mélar Lake, whence they have 
gradually spread themselves over the rest of the country. 
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“In dialect, as well as in idiosyncrasy, the difference between the 
two is still very noticeable ; but I must confess that, with respect to 
the shape of the skulls, they do not appear to me to offer any distinct 
features by which they can be certainly distinguished from one another.” 

We venture, however, to think that there is some evidence of two 
distinct head-forms amongst the modern Swedes in the discrepancies 
which exist between the breadth indices of Swedish skulls as given by 
various writers. The results obtained by Ecker from skulls derived 
chiefly from the province of Upland, differ most from those of other ob- 
servers. The breadth-index as given by him is 71°5 only, whereas the 
measurements of Davis and Thurnam indicate a breadth-index of 78; 
those of Beddoe 78°3 ; of Retzius and Pruner-Bey 77 ; and of Welcker 
75°2. There seems to be little doubt, however, that the ordinary Swedish 
skull belongs to His and Riitimeyer’s Sion form. This is confirmed by 
the widest induction we are acquainted with on the subject, viz., that de- 
rived by Professor von Diiben from fifty normal Swedish skulls. The 
average breadth-index of these fifty skulls was 76:1 (see page 27 of 
Von Diiben’s paper, “ Kranier met tidig forbening af pilsbmen”). Pro- 
fessor His himself mentions, in the Archiv fiir Anthropologie, No. 1, 
p. 74, that « Swedish skull, presented to the Basle collection by 
Retzius, belongs to the Sion form. He also states that Baron von 
Diiben acknowledged to him that the Hohberg form occurs in Sweden. 
May we not, therefore, suppose that the modern Swedish Sion and 
Hohberg forms are those of the Suevi and Gothi? It is to be re- 
marked, however, that, as far as we know, sufficient evidence has not 
yet been obtained to decide which of the two forms is that of the 
Suevi, and which that of the Gothi. A skull described and figured 
by Nilsson in the English edition of his book appears to belong to the 
Hohberg form, and Nilsson says that heads similar in shape to this 
skull are occasionally met with even in persons now living (p. 117). 
The skull referred to was found in an undisturbed shell-bed at 
Stangeniis in the parish of Bro. Everything seemed to indicate that 
the owner had perished by some accident, and that part of the shell- 
bed was afterwards formed over him. This bed is now at least one 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. We cannot here follow further 
the intricacies of Scandinavian craniology ; but we may just state that 
there seems to us to be evidence in the ancient tombs and deposits of 
the North of no less than five cranial forms—two brachycephalous, 
probably those of the Lapps and the Finns; and three dolichocephalous, 
which may be those of the Swedes proper, the Goths, and a Celtic* [or 
possibly Semitic] people respectively. 


* The skulls here alluded to are there found with bronze objects, in the 
Island of Oeland, and elsewhere. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. 
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We have lingered so long over the first two parts of Professor 
Nilsson’s book that we shall be able to do but scant justice to the 
parts still unnoticed, namely, those on the forms of the chambered 
tumuli, and on the evidence derivable from the national sagas as to 
the nature of the ancient inhabitants of Sweden. 

The comparison instituted by Nilsson between the grave-hills of 
the stone period and the winter huts of the existing Esquimaux, 
has been already alluded to in the notice of the History of Fishing 
and Hunting in Scandinavia. This comparison is still more carefully 
worked out in the various editions of the more recent work, and the 
subject is discussed in all its bearings. The narrow side gallery, 
running south or east, so characteristic of the ancient chambered 
tombs and dwellings in countries widely separated, is ingeniously 
accounted for by supposing it to be the homologue of the long passage 
to the mountain cave, doubtless the earliest dwelling of man. Just 
as the caves themselves were of varying form, whilst the passages to 
them were uniformly narrow, so are the chambers of the tumuli of 
the most different’ shapes, whilst the gallery or passage to them cor- 
responds more or less in all. The confused manner in which human 
bones are mixed together in the stone chambers has led some ob- 
servers to suppose that it was not the custom to place corpses in 
these depositories, and that in fact they were simply used as bone- 
houses. Nilsson endeavours to disprove this view on the ground— 
(1.) that it is not probable that implements and ornaments would be 
deposited with mere bones ; and (2.) that the appearances may be 
equally well accounted for by supposing that when the chamber began 
to get filled the skeletons were flattened down and a new floor formed 
for fresh bodies. 

The space left to us will not admit of our giving more than a 
passing reference to the very interesting and ingenious chapter in which 
Professor Nilsson attempts to show that the dwarfs and pigmies of the 
Sagas were but the ancestors of the Laplanders of the present day, and 
that the Jotnar or giants of the same histories were not imaginary beings, 
but a tall race of human beings who worshipped the god Thor ; that 
is to say, that they were the ancient Goths, or possibly a Finnish 
race, looked at from a Lapp or dwarf point of view. It is worth 
mentioning that there is evidence in the Sagas that the Lapps, even 
after they were driven from the southern and richest parts of Sweden, 
were held in greater respect than now, and that their daughters 
were occasionally married to men of the Gothic race. There are also 
many passages in the Sagas indicating that intermarriages took place 
at a very early period between the incoming Asar or Swedes and the 
Jotnar or Goths. 
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Altogether the English edition of Professor Nilsson’s book forms 
a very valuable addition to our anthropological literature. We could 
have wished, however, that the work of editing had been thoroughly 
performed, instead of being limited to a dozen unimportant notes, a 
preface of a couple of pages, and an address nearly two years old, 
printed by way of introduction. It is true that the English edition 
is an improvement upon the Swedish as regards facility of reference ; 
but much more might have been done in this direction. The editor 
apologises for the slightly foreign aspect of the English, and rightly 
remarks that in a scientific work accuracy is of more importance than 
style. In so far as we have examined the translation it does not seem 
to foliow the original so closely as could be wished ; the foreign aspect 
referred to by Sir John Lubbock seems to be the result of an imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language rather than of a desire to repro- 
duce the exact language of the author. The lithographs which illus- 
trate the work, though executed in Sweden, are not so carefully drawn 
as those of the Swedish edition of 1866. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAIC ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 


THE Congrés International d’ Anthropologie et d’Archéologie préhistc- 
riques will be held at Norwich, under the presidency of Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., on Thursday, the 20th of August next. 
That the members of the Congress will be received here with all 
the honours which such men of European fame richly merit ; that 
English men of science, unmindful of petty considerations or meaner 
jealousies, will welcome them to our shores with all the open-handed 
generosity for which, we may say, this country has at least some 
fame; and that a peculiarly interesting meeting is before us, ave 
simple truisms requiring no discussion, no dilatation in this place. 
But, having been frequently asked questions respecting this Congress, 
its members, their aims, objects, etc., we have thought it to be our 
duty to give a short account of its origin, and what it has already 
done. 

At a meeting of the “Italian Society of Natural Sciences,” held at 
Spezzia in September 1865, M. Gabriel de Mortillet, in an eloquent 
address to the members, gave them a summary but comprehensive 
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view of the then actual state of prehistoric knowledge. He insisted 
upon the very great importance of such studies, and showed how the 
meeting could give them a decidedly progressive impulse, by at once 
forming an International Congress, devoted to their special promotion 
and advancement. At the end of his speech a proposition was made 
from the chair, that an International Prehistoric Congress should be 
immediately founded, and the suggestion was received with unanimous 
shouts of applause, and voted by acclamation. 

We may be excused for saying a word or two of M. de Mortillet, en 
passant, in this place, as his peculiar character and history may be un- 
known to many of our readers. He was one of the most eminent 
Italian geologists of his day, and was early struck by the now well- 
known discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes, in the alluvial at Abbe- 
ville, the lacustrine constructions in the Swiss and Italian lakes, the 
terramares of Italy, the kjékkenméddings of Denmark, the caves and 
grottos of France and Belgium, and the flint workshops of Grand- 
Pressigny. Clearly seeing and duly appreciating the vast limits of 
the new horizon thus opened to his view, he resolved that for the 
future he would solely devote himself to the study of prehistoric 
man. He accordingly went to Paris, where he founded a monthly 
periodical in September 1864, entitled Matériaux pour [ Histoire posi- 
tive et philosophique de Homme.* We are sorry to say that this ex- 
cellent and cheap periodical is far too little known in England. Its 
principal object seems to be the giving of full and minute reports of 
the almost daily discoveries of prehistoric remains, in all parts of the 
world. It is truly a journal dedicated to the advancement of A nthropo- 
logie et Archéologie préhistoriques. It occasionally devotes a few pages 
to Darwinism and spontaneous generation, both of which subjects are 
considered of much more importance in France than they are on our 
side of the Channel, and to use an Americanism, it puts its foot down 
emphatically upon all shams. It would have suddenly put a stop to the 
career of Flint Jack if he, or any one like him, had appeared in France. 
And when a Frenchman, who shall be nameless here, discovered, in a cave 
in Poitou, images of Indian idols and letters of the Sanskrit alphabet 
engraved on bones, proving that just 13,901 years before the Christian 
era, an Eastern tribe had migrated to France ; we may well imagine 
the setting down that the soi-disant discoverer got for his pains from 
M. de Mortillet. 

But, to return to the meeting at Spezzia, where the Congress was 


* Paris: 35, Rue de Vaugirard. M. de Mortillet is author of many other 
works, of which the best known are Le Signe de la Croix avant Christianisme; 
and Origine de la Navigation et de la Péche. 
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founded, the two following resolutions were immediately adopted. 
First, that the Congress should not be held twice successively in the 
same country ; and secondly, that the meeting for the following year 
(1866) be held at Neufchatel, in Switzerland, under the presidency of 
Professor E. Desor.* The Congress accordingly held their first meet- 
ing at Neufchatel, where they had a most cordial and brilliant reception, 
the fétes connected therewith lasting for three entire days. There were 
collations, soivées and fire-works; wine of honour was pledged in 
bumpers, by the lurid glare of Bengal lights, in the artificial but 
gloomy caverns constructed to supply the town with water. Picnics 
were held under the gigantic boulders in the adjoining but umbrageous 
woods by a society of young men. Picturesque excursions were made 
amidst the surrounding mountains, enlivened and embellished by the 
presence of beautiful young ladies ; so that the recollections of the hospi- 
talities of the Neufchatel people remained for ever impressed on the 
breasts of the savants. 

The sittings were held on the 23rd of August, in the hall of the 
gymnasium, and among those present were French, Germans, Ameri- 
cans, and Belgians, but only one Englishman, Professor Desor pre- 
sided, MM. Bertrand and Nicolet were chosen as vice-presidents, and 
M. G. de Mortillet was elected secretary. The meeting was opened 
by M. Desor, who, after a long and effective speech, declared that the 
first session of the Congress had commenced. He was followed by M. 
Carl Vogt,t Professor of Geology in the University of Geneva, who made 
a communication on a human skull of the age of stone, found at Greng, in 
the lake of Morat. Then M. Dupontt gave a most interesting account of 
the human remains found in the caves of Belgium, saying that he had 
explored no less than twenty-four caverns near Dinant. on the banks 
of a river called the Lesse, which is an affluent of the Meuse. We 
would like to give a resumé of those most interesting and instructive 


* Author of many anthropological works; but best known by Les Con- 
structions lacustres du Lac de Neufchitel, comprenant les Ages de la Pierre, du 
Bronze, et du Fer. Neufchatel. It has now reached a fourth, we believe a 
fifth, edition. 

+ Professor Vogt is a voluminous writer, but best known in England by 
his Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen, seine Stellung in der Schipfung und in der 
Geschichte der Erde; this work having been edited for the Anthropological 
Society, by Dr. James Hunt, their President. 

{ Besides being the author of numerous contributions to scientific jour- 
nals, the name of M. E. Dupont will ever be indissolubly connected with his 
discoveries made on the banks of the Lesse. See a report delivered to the 
Anthropological Society on “The Bone Caves of Belgium,” by Charles C. 
Blake, Esq., in The Journal of the Anthropological Society, vol. v, p. 10. Also, 
a letter from M. Dupont in the same volume of the Journal, p. clxxvii. 
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speeches ; but, like the imp of the old enchanters, our pen is confined 
within a magic circle by the rigid exigencies of space, and we dare not 
to cross it. However, as our object is merely to afford to the reader a 
notion of the scientific qualities of the Congress, a notice of some of 
the addresses delivered by the members will be quite sufficient for 
our purpose. I may just add, however, that M. Frederic Troyon* 
spoke sympathisingly of the lamented death of our late colleague, 
Mr. Christy, little thinking that before the snows of November 
whitened the Swiss mountains he too would be an inmate of the 
narrow and silent tomb. 

At the close of the Congress it was decided that the members should 
hold their second meeting at Paris, in August 1867, under the presi- 
dency of M. Edouard Lartet, and the following gentlemen were chosen 
as a committee of organisation :— 

M. Le Vicomte d’Archaic, Member of the Institute ; M. A. Bertrand, 
Director of the Museum of St. Germains; Dr. P. Broca, General 
Secretary of the Anthropological Society of Paris; M. E. Collomb, 
Member of the Geological Society ; M. Desnoyers, Member of the In- 
stitute ; M. de Longperier, Member of the Institute and Director of 
the Antiquities in the Museum of the Louvre ; M. de Mortillet, editor 
of Matériaux pour Histoire de THomme ; M. Penguilly-’Harridon, 
Director of the Museum of Artillery at Paris; M. Pruner-Bey, for- 
merly President of the Anthropological Society of Paris; M. de 
Quatrefages, Member of the Institute, Professor of Anthropology at 
the Museum of Natural History ; M. de Sauley, Member of the Insti- 
tute ; M. de Reffy, Officer of Ordnance to the Emperor; M. le Mar- 
quis de Vibraye, Member of the Institute. 

The members of the committee of organisation, or in fact, manage- 
ment, were empowered to elect such foreign savants as would be most 
likely to be approved by the Congress. These were to take the title 
of corresponding members of the committee, and a large number of the 
leading scientific men of all countries were thus elected. And as the 
time drew near for the meeting of the Congress, the 17th of August, 
the following most interesting questions were inserted by the com- 
mittee, in the programme of their proceedings, as proposed for open 
discussion :— 

1. Under what geological conditions, and amidst which fauna or 
Jlora, have, in the different parts of the globe, the most ancient traces 
of the existance of man been met with? And what are the changes 
which might since that period have taken place in the distributions of 
lands and seas ? 


* Author, among many other works, of Habitations Lacustres. A second 
edition appeared immediately after the gifted author’s death. 
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2. Was habitation in caves universal? Is it merely the fact of one 
and the same race, and does it relate to one and the same period? If 
the contrary be the case, how can the cave inhabitants be classed and 
subdivided, and what are the essential characters of each subdivision ? 

3. Are all the megalithic monuments the work of one people, who have 
successively inhabited different countries? If this be the case, in 
what direction has been the march of this population? What have 
been their successive progresses in arts and industry? And what are 
the relations between these people and the dwellers in the lacustrine 
habitations, of which the industry is analogous ? 

4, The appearance of bronze among the early nations of the West ; 
is it the progress of a native industry, the result of a violent conquest, 
or of new commercial relations ? 

5. What, in the different countries of Europe, are the leading charac- 
ters of the first period of iron ; and is thisepoch anterior to historic times? 

6. What notions have been acquired concerning the anatomical cha- 
racters of man in prehistoric times, from the most remote period to 
the appearance of iron? And can, especially in Western Europe, the 
succession of races be proved, and can these races be cnaracterised ? 

The subscription was just ten francs, for which sum each subscriber 
was to receive a compte rendus of the proceedings of the Congress. 
The number of subscribers amounted to 373 ; M. Duruy, Minister of 
Public Instruction, taking no less than ten subscriptions, while a M. 
Hovelacque took two. Added to which was a generous present of a 
M. Dolfuss-Ausset, who liberally gave the sum of one thousand franes 
to the Congress. From an analysis of the subscribers, we learn that 
there were among them seven ladies, six learned societies, two 
museums, and one school. Of the 129 corresponding members, 
chosen by the Committee of Organisation, there were just 47, almost 
one-third of them, who subscribed. The Congress was eminently an 
international one. Italy, where it was first founded, furnished 33 sub- 
scribers. Switzerland, where the first session was held, supplied 13. 
The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg afforded the same number. Great 
Britain gave 18; the United States, 9; Belgium, 7; Prussia, 7 ; 
Spain, 5; Sweden, 4; Austria, 4; Denmark, 3; Russia, 3; Hun- 
gary, 3; Portugal, 2; Saxony, 2; Wurtemberg, 2; Baden, 2; Ba- 
varia, 2; Egypt, 2; Holland, 1 ; Wallachia, 1 ; Turkey, 1; Canary 
Islands, 1 ; Brazil, 1 ; Republic of the Equator, 1. 

The second session of the Congress was opened at Paris ; the meet- 
ings were held in the grand amphitheatre of the School of Medicine ; 
and M. Longperier, in the absence of M. Lartet, the President, who 
was unfortunately unwell, opened the proceedings with a speech full 
of spirit and eloquence. An election was then made of office-bearers 
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of the Congress for the session, and Mr. A. W. Franks, now of the 
British Museum, but late Director of the Society of Antiquaries ; M. 
Longperier, Director of the Museum of the Louvre ; M. Nilsson, the 
celebrated Swedish Anthropologist ; M. De Quatrefages, Professor of 
Anthropology ; E. G. Squier, the celebrated American Anthropologist ; 
C. Vogt, Professor of Geology in the University of Geneva ; and J. J. 
Worsaae of Denmark, well-known in England by the many translations 
of his works ; all these were elected Vice-Presidents. M. G. de Mor- 
tillet was again chosen as Secretary-General. 

On the 18th of August the members, in the morning, visited the 
great Industrial Exposition, where M. Longperier assisted them in 
their investigations of the ancient stone and bronze implements of 
France ; Mr. Franks performed the same offices for the ancient remains 
of Great Britain ; and M. Worsaae for those of Denmark. In the after- 
noon, in one of the Egyptian Halls, they witnessed the unrolling of a 
mummy that had been swathed since the foundation of Rome, under 
the able direction of Dr. Paul Broca. 

On the morning of the 19th, the Congress visited the Museum of 
Natural History. M. Quatrefages did the honours, Dr. Pruner-Bey 
showed the anthropological galleries, and M. Gaudry exhibited the rich 
collections of paleontology. The evening was devoted to the first 
question, proposed by the Committee of Organisation, the most ancient 
traces of man. The subject was announced by M. Vogt in an eloquent 
speech, which was received with loud and prolonged applause. He 
reminded the Congress that in scientific researches the surest gua- 
rantee of victorious success was solely to be found in exactitude of 
observation ; the strictest truth in announcing the facts so discovered ; 
and the most rigorous logic in drawing the conclusions therefrom. 
The domain of the anthropologist, he said, is so wide and extended 
that we require the aid of all classes of men to properly cultivate it. 
The geologist to tell us the nature of the soils which cover the ancient 
traces of man, the successions of their strata, and the physical influ- 
ences under which they were deposited. The zoologist to tell us the 
‘nature of the animals which accompanied man in his migrations, The 
botanist to show us the plants which nourished man in his savage or 
semisavage state, and those which he successfully cultivated during 
the progressive phases of his civilisation. The anatomist to recon- 
struct his skulls, the precious receptacles of man’s organs of intelli- 
gence. The paleontologist to remount even to the era of the diluvium, 
and show us the now extinct species of animals which man had then 
to encounter upon the earth. The mineralogist to teach us the origin 
and nature of those stones from which he formed his first tools and 
weapons. The chemist, by his analysis of the metals, to indicate to 
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us the minerals of which they were composed, as well as the mines 
which supplied them. All the natural sciences must be our friends 
and allies, and with their aid, and the exact methods of reasoning, can 
we only hope to complete our researches. 

M. Dupont then led the discussion, and after giving many geological 
details of the quaternary formation in Belgium, he said that in the 
environs of Dinant three fauna could be clearly recognised, charac- 
terising three distinctly different epochs of time. The first or earliest 
of these fauna, which contained traces of the remains of man, is com- 
posed of animals that have long been completely extinct, as the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros, the great cave-bear, etc. The second 
fauna contains the species which have emigrated and those that now 
dwell in the country. The third fawna contains those that have been 
destroyed by man and those which now inhabit the country ; and in 
this last fauna alone are fully developed the epochs of polished stone, 
of bronze and of iron. 

An interesting discussion then took place upon the use of the word 
emigrated being applied to the lower animals. 

M. Pouchet asked if these species, to which the word emigrated were 
applied, had not really been destroyed by man, as the wolf had been 
in England ; or driven backwards by human influence as the hippo- 
potamus, which was once common in the Delta of the Nile, was now 
only to be found far in the interior of Africa. 

M. de Mortillet maintained that certain species of animals had 
notoriously emigrated Northwards, impelled thereto by a change of 
climate, totally irrespective of the influences of man ; for they could 
not exist now in the countries where their remains were plentifully 
found. And he adduced as an example the rein-deer, whereof the 
remains were abundantly found in the caves of Beigium and France ; 
whereas the living animal could not now exist even as far north as 
Stockholm or St. Petersburg. Also, the chamois and the ibex, which 
formerly, as evidenced by their remains, existed in Perigord, but were 
now only to be found on the summits of the Alps and Pyrenees, 

M. Nilsson showed that the rein-deer which was found in the bogs 
of Sweden is not the same species of animal as that now inhabiting the 
north ; and urged that the fossil rein-deer might, then, enjoy and 
thrive in a much warmer temperature than the present rein-deer. 

M. Dupont repeated that the animals which have emigrated from 

selgium are four in number, namely, the rein-deer, the glutton, the 
chamois, and the ibex. Of the animals that have disappeared through 
the direct action of man, there are three, namely, the stag, the beaver, 
and the bear. 

M. Vogt reminded the meeting that the term emigrated could as well 
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be applied to the flora as to the fauna of a locality. The remains of the 
plants of the Alps and the mosses of Greenland are found in the plains 
of France, where they could not possibly exist at the present day ; but 
no one has been so foolish as to say that they fled thither before the 
face of man ; their migration could only have been attributed to atmo- 
spheric changes. 

M. Quatrefages cited Pallas to show that, even in the last century, 
the rein-deer, assisted by great forests, found its way almost to the 
shores of the Caspian. And with respect to the differences between 
the fossil and the actual rein-deer, it may be no other than a slight 
divergence in their respective breeds. 

M. Vogt corroborated this last assertion by citing the domestic rein- 
deer, which differed from the wild one; also the rein-deer of the 
Samoides, which differed from that of the Laplanders, just the same 
as the fossil rein-deer of France might differ from the actual rein-deer 
as found in the north at the present day. 

At this moment the discussion was interrupted by an important com- 
munication from M. Bourgeois, who had discovered at Saint-Brest flint 
weapons, proving that man had existed as far back as the epoch geolo- 
gically described as the upper Pliocene. And that M. Delauny had 
found petrified bones of the halitherium, a herbivorous cetacean, now 
represented by the manatee, in the upper miocene of Provence, evi- 
dently bearing marks of having been cut by a sharp instrument. 
Farther still, M. Bourgeois declared that he had found flint weapons 
in the calcareous fresh-water deposits of Beauce and the sands of 
Orleans, fully proving that man was in existence in the middle of the 
tertiary epoch. As the remains of man, or his works, had not been 
previously discovered later than the quaternary formation, the news 
of these researches caused a great deal of lively excitement in the 
meeting, and the discussion was effectually interrupted. 

On the 20th, M. Lartet, to the great joy of the meeting, was well 
enough to take the chair, and warmly expressed his thanks for the 
sympathetic inquiries of his numerous friends. This day was princi- 
pally occupied by a conversation on flint, stone, and bronze weapons ; 
and apparently in contradiction of a work published by a M. Rouge- 
mont.* M. Lartet, M. Issel, M. Longperier, and M. Worsaae spoke of 
flint tools having been found on Sinai and the Lebanon, in Egypt, at 
Khorsabad, and in the Sahara. M. Schlagintweit also described the 
quarries of Oriental jade, which he had visited in the course of his 


* I’ Age du Bronze ou les Semites en Occident, Matériaux pour servir a V His- 
toire de la haute Antiquité. Par Fréderic de Rougemont. Paris: 8vo, 1866. 
A work of great archaic research, but disfigured by crude theories of the 
Semites. 
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travels in Asia ; and related the curious circumstance that this stone, 
when first taken from the quarry, is comparatively soft, not acquiring 
its extreme hardness till sometime afterwards. 

On the 21st, the Congress employed the morning in visiting the 
Museum of Celtic Antiquities at Saint Germain,* M. Bertrand, the 
conservator, receiving them with the greatest attention. In the even- 
ing the second question respecting cave-habitations came on for dis- 
cussion. 

We cannot, nor do we wish to give a full account of these interesting 
discussions. It must just suffice that we allude to them. It was agreed 
by all, that the caverns must be put into three divisions, according to the 
fauna which is found in them. 1. The caverns which contain all the 
quaternary fauna, now utterly extinct, as the mammoth, the rhino- 
ceros, the great bear (Ursus speleus), the hyena (Hyena spelea), the 
cave tiger (Felis spelwa), etc. 2. The caverns in which this fauna dis- 
appears and the rein-deer takes a large development. 3. Lastly, the 
caverns which contain only the animals now found in the country, 
many of which species have been, no doubt, domesticated. Then the 
purely sepulchral grottos, such as that of Aurignac in the Garonne, 
explored by M. Lartet, and the Trou du Frontal, on the banks of the 
Lesse, so well and ably described by M. Dupont, added a sort of con- 
flicting element to the debate. Nor was it at all more likely to be 
speedily discussed by another vexed question that was introduced ; 
this was the extent of cannibalism in prehistoric days. After a long, 
but most instructive discussion, which was renewed on the following 
day, the generality of the members admitted that cannibalism was 
practised in prehistoric times, down to the period of polished stone. 
The original question of cave-habitations seems to have been nearly 
lost sight of altogether. 

On the 23rd, the Congress visited the covered alley of Argenteuil, 
and in the evening the promised discussion on megalithic monuments 
took place. The discussion was renewed on the 24th, and lasted the 
whole day ; and on the 25th, the Congress visited Amiens, where they 
saw the magnificent Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Picardy ; 
and in the evening they returned to Saint-Acheul, under the accom- 
plished guidance of M. de Mercey. 

* The museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye is well worthy of the city of 
Paris. Besides the peculiar historical and antiquarian feelings which the 
sight of the old palace must raise in the breast of every educated English- 
man, the quantity of prehistoric remains now collected there may be well 
styled immense. All are minutely classified under the able superintendence 
of M. Bertrand, assisted by a special committee of savants; and the museum 
fully proves the great importance which is now attached to the study of 
Archaic Anthropology in France. 
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On the morning of the 26th, they visited the Museum of Artillery, 
where they were shown in detail the rich galleries of this beautiful 


establishment by Colonel Penguilly L’Haridon, the director. In the 
evening the fourth question on the epoch of bronze was brought for- 
ward, and M. Nilsson* introduced his favourite theory that the bronze 
was introduced to the nations of Western Europe by the Phoenicians. 
M. Dessor admitted that Professor Nilsson might be quite right in his 
theories as regarded the North of Europe ; but it was a certain fact, 
that in the lacustrine habitations of Switzerland the use of bronze was 
introduced by slow degrees. M. de Mortillet said that the study of 
the Italian lake habitations led to an exactly similar conclusion. M. 
Nilsson’s opinions were also successfully combated by MM. Quatrefages, 
Leguay, Vogt, and Franks. 

The 27th was passed in a similar manner to the preceding days ; 
and on the morning of the 28th, the Congress met in the museum of 
the Anthropological Society. There Dr. Paul Broca gave them a 
long and minute description of the various objects forming the col- 
lection, particularly of a large series of skulls of varied types and 
origins, perfectly classed. And M. Vogt took advantage of the occa- 
sion to give a resumé of his work on Aicrocephaly, illustrated by the 
actual skulls themselves. In the evening sitting, the presentation of 
a book by M. Gaudryt gave occasion for a curious dissertation be- 
tween that gentleman and M. Longperier, on the legendary animals 
of antiquity, such as the Erymanthean lion, the hydra of Lernea, 
the Nemean lion, the dragon, Pegasus, etc. And then the fifth ques- 
tion, on the first epoch of iron, was opened by M. de Mortillet. He said 
that in Italy, the terramares afforded as precise data to archeology 
as the different strata of the earth to geology. The remains of the 
dwellings showed the primitive industries of the inhabitants regularly 
stratified, so to speak,—superimposed according to their age, one 
upon another. To the industry of the epoch of stone, there succeeded 
a bronze age, which lasted for a very long period, and then appeared 

* See Skandinaviska Nordens Ur-Quvunare, ett Forso i Komparativa Ethno- 
grafien och ett Bidrag till Menniskoslagets Ulvecklings-Historio. Lund: 1848. 
And Andra omarbetade och tiltakta upplagan. Stockholm: 1862. In a si- 
milar mode to that of Nilsson, Vallancey wrote volumes to prove that the 
Phoenicians were the teachers of the Irish; and, in 1676, Sammes published 
a folio volume, entitled Britannia Antiqua Illustrata, in which he distinctly 
derived the early inhabitants of Britain from the same source. Though it 
is as decidedly nonsensically improbable as Rougemont’s derivation of 
bronze from the Semites. 

+ Animaux fossiles et Géologie de VAttique. Paris: 1866. A most magni- 
ficent work ; but I rather think that the book presented to the Congress was 
an extract from it, entitled, Considérations générales sur les Animaux fossiles 
de Pikermi. 
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iron,—but without money, without inscriptions, without the repre- 
sentations of organic beings, engravings, or sculpture. These repre- 
sentations do not show themselves till a much later period, though 
they still preceded what is now termed the Etruscan epoch. The 
first appearance of iron is, then, an epoch well determined, and essen- 
tially prehistoric ; and seeing that it is so in Italy, it must @ fortiori 
have been the same in other parts of Europe. 

Mr. Franks thought that it was difficult to treat this question 
without entering into historic times. In England, at least, the iron 
does not appear to be known more than two hundred years before our 
era. Mr. Franks gave many details ; and. his speech was considered 
by the meeting to be most instructive. 

M. Desor recognised in Switzerland two periods of iron, both of 
them prehistoric. One was the epoch of the Gauls; the other as- 
cended to a remote antiquity, as at Hallstadt. However, he must 
observe, that he looked upon the question from the point of a lacus- 
trine view. <A long and interesting discussion ensued, in the course 
of which money was frequently mentioned, which caused M. Long- 
perier to terminate the sitting by giving very ingenious reasons as 
to conclusions to be drawn from the presence or absence of money in 
archeological researches. 

On the 29th, among other business, it was decided that the next 
meeting was to be held in London, under the presidency of Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 

The last question, the Anatomical Character of Prehistoric Man, 
was then discussed, and Dr. Pruner-Bey opened the debate. He con- 
sidered that in the times prehistoric, there were two distinct races ; 
the one brachycephalic, the other dolichocephalic. These characters, 
drawn from the relative proportions of the skull, seemed to him to 
introduce confusion into the descriptions of craniologists; and he 
much preferred, for the future, to term the brachycephalic the race 
with the lozenge-shaped face, and the dolichocephalic, the race with 
the oval-shaped face. 

M. Vogt corroborated M. Pruner Bey in all his learned researches. 
There certainly existed in prehistoric times two distinct races; that 
by atavism they sometimes recur to their ancient character ; and that 
these types also transform themselves with the times. 

M. Quatrefages was happy to see that science marched step by step 
with facts. He, however, slightly disagreed from M. Vogt and Dr. 
Pruner-Bey. But he would reserve what he thought about the two 
primitive races for another time. 

On the 30th, the Congress spent the morning in visiting the alluvial 
quarries of Grenelle, and in the evening there was an interesting dis- 
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cussion on the Neanderthal skull. M. Schaaffhausen declared that it was 
not a pathological case caused by disease, but the normal skull of a 
savage slightly removed from a brute. He regarded it as the most 
ancient vestige of our European population, and discussed at some 
length the form of the primitive human skull, admitting the theories 
of transformation. 

M. Vogt said that in effect all naturalists admitted the idea of series. 
It is well understood that he did not mean a rectilinear series, but one 
branching out on every side, and multiplying itself by its ramifications. 
He found the dolichocephalic type of skull very pronounced in those 
which we possess of the period of the mammoth ; and he was inclined 
to believe that this form was of greater antiquity than the brachy- 
cephalic. 

M. Rochet regretted that there was not time to discuss the figure 
of man, as he considered that this study, much more than that of the 
skull, showed the approaches between man and the monkey. 

It then being twenty minutes past eleven, M. Lartet brought the 
session to a close by delivering the following discourse :— 

“Gentlemen,—Our labours are at last terminated, and all the ques- 
tions inscribed on our programme have been carefully and openly dis- 
cussed by men who, from their previous studies, are the most compe- 
tent todo so. If upon certain points definite solutions have not as 
yet been obtained, you will at least have observed material approaches 
to concord, even amongst opinions seemingly the most divergent. 
And this is a result that does not always follow contradictory debates, 
where the questions are seen from different points of view—where un- 
foreseen objections are liable to rise up and destroy our first impres- 
sions, and where we learn the intrinsic value of our solitary studies 
and uncontrolled deductions. We can, however, verify that this pro- 
ject of periodic international union, so happily conceived at Spezzia, so 
well inaugurated at Neufchatel, has borne good fruits at Paris ; and it 
has a great future still in store for us. Promise us then, gentlemen, 
to remain constantly united by the bands of confraternity which have 
been established among us. And as our studies are necessarily placed 
in a horizon far above mere political views, we ought ever to consider 
our Congress perfectly neutral. It is not adiew that I am now going 
to say to you, but rather aw revoir ! Next year in England, the following 
years in other places, we will join our hands in friendship as cordial as 
that which I now offer with my whole heart to you all.” 

We have now given a rapid sketch of the sayings and doings of the 
Congress, since the project was started at Spezzia till the close of the 
Paris meeting, with all the brevity in our power. And we have 
thought it right that we should notice their pleasures as well as their 
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toils ; so that we might have an idea how to amuse our guests when 
they come hither. We have unfortunately no museums, like those of 
Imperial Paris, to which we can take our visitors. The museum of 
the College of Surgeons is the only great establishment that we can 
think of at present. A petty fourth-rate Continental town has its 
museums and its scientific societies that we shall look for in vain in 
such a place as Norwich. 








Correspondence. 


ARGENTINE ANTHROPOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 


Sir,—In the Anthropological Review, vol. iii, page 298, there is a 
review of Mr. Markham’s translation of Z’he T'ravels of Pedro de Cieza 
de Leon, A.D. 1532-50, under the heading of “ Medizeval Travelling in 
South America.” On the second page of that paper the reviewer 
says: “It is not until we reach Rosario in the Argentine Confedera- 
tion that we arrive at a locality the character of the skulls of the 
inhabitants of which has been defined. Mr. T. J. Hutchinson has 
been the first Englishman to afford us reliable information on this 
topic.” 

I was for some minutes puzzled to know how such a statement as 
this could have been made, till I remembered that, with my paper 
“On the Chaco and other Indians of South America (read before the 
Ethnological Society on 22nd March 1864, 7'ransactions EL. S., vol. iii, 
p. 321), I sent to said Society, through its President, Mr. Crawfurd, 
four skulls of the Mocovi Indians, picked up by me in the Gran Chaco 
at the beginning of 1863. But if the writer of the review in question 
imagined these—the only South American skulls I have ever attempted 
to define—to be of the inhabitants of Rosario, he is very much mistaken 
indeed. At Rosario there is scarcely a single Indian resident ; for 
the inhabitants are English, French, North American, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian—in fact, of all nations in the world—with a good pro- 
portion of Argentines. The last-named may be classed under three 
different heads. 1. Descendants of the early Spaniards of both sexes; 
2. Offspring of the Spaniards, and their cross with the Indians ; 3. Sons 
and daughters of all foreigners born on Argentine territory. Yet none 
of these have skulls more resembling the four sent home by me than 
the latter do the crania of the inhabitants of Belgravia or Picca- 
dilly 

I should, therefore, be much obliged by your allowing me to repudi- 
ate the credit of this so-called “reliable information.” 

In this country it is a matter of no small difficulty to obtain skulls 
of the aborigenes, whose tribes are gradually disappearing. I have sent 
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one of these crania to the eminent anthropologist, Dr. J. Barnard 
Davis, who, no doubt, can give you an account as to whether it is 
brachycephalic or dolichocephalic. That it, no more than any of 
the others, was not “artificially distorted,” I am certain. My friend, 
the late Governor of Santiago del Estro, Don Manuel Tahondas, has 
promised to obtain for me a few more to send to the same gentleman. 
From these your Society will be able to obtain what the writer of the 
article before me entitles “ Cranioscopical Facts ;’ and I trust that no 
such error will again appear in the pages of the A xthropological Review, 
as attributing the characteristics of Indian skulls to the respectable 
and intelligent inhabitants of Rosario ; for the credit of such a bar- 
barity is not ambitioned by, 
My dear sir, yours very faithfully, 
Tuomas J. Hutcuinson, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., ete. 





MR. DUNN ON LIFE AND MIND. 
To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 


Sir,—As the printed abstract of Mr. Dunn’s paper, read before the 
British Association at Dundee, does not contain any account of the 
facts from which the author has drawn his conclusions, we are not in 
a position to estimate their worth. However, Mr. Dunn confidently as- 
serts that “all physiological psychologists are agreed that the great 
hemispherical ganglia of the brain are the sole and exclusive seat of all 
intellectual and volitional power—of the understanding and the will ;’ 
but what say Mr. Lewis, Mr. Busk, and a host of others, to this assertion. 
If Mr. Dunn’s other facts and generalisations are no more true than the 
above statement, I fear that we cannot trust very confidently in his “‘con- 
clusions.” Were all physiologists really so agreed it would indeed be an 
important step in mental science. Mr. Dunn seems to be rather of a 
speculative turn of mind, and rather disposed to interpret facts in the 
light of his own theories. For instance, he starts with the assump- 
tion that the phenomena of life and mind are antagonistic to and not 
to be confounded with physical phenomena,—and thinks that all at- 
tempts to give vitality by means of the physical forces to inanimate 
matter, have ever been vain and futile, and must ever be so. I should 
say that we were hardly in a position at present to decide upon such 
a question as that. Again he says, “from the first moment that the 
primordial cell of a human organism comes into being and is launched 
upon the ocean of time and space the entire individual is present,” &c., 
and further on he declares, that “the mind is dependent for the mani- 
festation of its phenomena” on the brain. Now surely these are curious 
words and strange assumptions to set out with in the search after a 
science of mind. For here we have life assumed to be something 
more than a condition or quality of the physical body, and mind con- 
sidered as a metaphysical entity, manifesting its phenomena by 
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means of material organs; but mind is the conscious phenomena 
alone—unconscious mind is nonsense. The unconscious element is not 
mind at all, but body. And then again, a stopper is put to all further 
inquiry in regard to spontaneous generation, by such interesting 
experiments as those made by the late Mr. Crosse, so that upon the 
whole I fear we cannot look upon Mr. Dunn as the star that is to 
guide our way through the obscure, intricate, and difficult phenomena 
in the grand field of investigation before us, requiring above all things 
the clearing of the mind from its besetting “ idols”—theological 
superstitions and metaphysical theories—renouncing, once and for all, 
all assumption and vague speculation for the pure and dry light of the 
understanding, unobstructed by prejudice or notions of self-interest. 
No doubt the quality of life has a special character and chemical value, 
but life is a purely physical quality for all that, as much so as motion 
or magnetism. Man is simply a living, digesting, breathing, feeling, 
thinking substance, and having the power and attribute of muscular 
action ; and to abstract any one of those qualities or powers and turn 
them into fanciful entities is equally unphilosophical and foolish, and 
must be highly prejudicial to the advancement of science. 

It would appear to be the general belief of physiologists that we 
know no more of the mind in its relation to matter than we did 2,000 
years ago. Then physiologists ought to be ashamed, and not talk 
quite so loud ; but if it be so, then I am right, and Bacon was right, 
in saying that what the greatest minds have failed to discover by all 
the means in their power can only be discovered by other means and in- 
struments not yet adopted or thought of. Is not this conclusive against 
idealism? Three persons look at St. Paul’s ; each has a similar impres- 
sion ; but the St. Paul’s, we are told, is the perception itself, hence 
there must be three different St. Paul’s, and yet all agree that 
there is only ene, which existed before they were born, and will exist 
after they are dead. Yet Hume said that idealism does not admit of a 
reply—he ought to have said that idealism as per Berkeley was non- 
sense, but logically reduced to absolute sceptism, admits of no reply. 

As to the origin of things, the world, the Indians said, was on 
the back of an elephant, the elephant on the back of a tortoise, the 
tortoise resting upon a rainbow, and so on; as if the cause was not 
in nature itself, and in the very nature and fundamental law of the 
physical substance “ whose subtilty,” as Bacon says, “is far beyond 
that of sense or of the understanding.” 

Henry GEORGE ATKINSON. 


THE NEW GENTILE REVELATION.* 

To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 
Sir,—Most of your readers have doubtless been surprised at not 
receiving the Revew, as usual, in July ; and on receiving it, have per- 


* This letter was sent for insertion in the January Number, but was post- 
poned for want of space.—Ep. Review. 
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haps been further astonished at finding the July and October numbers 
under one cover. But, on reading the first article of the double 
number, the feeling of surprise will at once be dispelled, for it will be 
seen that that article contains nothing less than a new revelation, 
and it is, of course, easy to understand that the throes of parturition 
have been such as to delay the Review for two months, and the conse- 
quent exhaustion such as to demand a cessation from further labour 
till January. 

We have, it appears, all been going astray, owing to the lamentable 
absence of men of science, who should, at the same time (p. 260), be 
logicians and metaphysicians. But this is all changed now, for we 
have at last got a man of science, who, we may reasonably suppose, 
combines in his own person every other qualification and is able and 
willing to point out to us the direction in which we are, or ought to 
be, progressing. The first announcement, with which he favours us, 
is, that there really is a God (p. 258). Now, this fact, though not 
altogether new, is yet so frequently lost sight of in the present day 
that he may well take it as the basis of his further revelations, and 
we ought to be much obliged to him for recalling it to our minds. We 
are next given to understand (p.261), that though there have been 
many inspired revelations, both to Jews and Gentiles, yet, none of 
them can justly be considered as final, and that the Gentile revelations 
(meaning probably those of Mahomet and Joe Smith), are very much 
of the same sort, and entitled to pretty nearly the same respect as 
the Semitic ; and that neglect of any future revelation may lead to 
our becoming, like the Jews, wrecks and “ stranded waifs on the sands 
of time.” 

With this awful warning before us, let us then endeavour to strip 
this last “‘ Gentile revelation” of the glowing language of inspiration, 
in which it is naturally conveyed, and see what it all amounts to. And 
firstly, we learn (p. 257) that all the planets and their satellites are 
growing into suns, which, as we are afterwards led to infer (p. 269), will 
all have satellites of their own ; and this might lead us to ask how these 
ever-increasing solar systems are to be disposed of, and might, to 
some untaught minds, suggest the idea that comets are suns, which 
have emigrated for want of room to develop in their own sphere, and 
are seeking to establish themselves elsewhere. This is pretty well to 
begin with. But we are next informed, (p. 259) that animals and 
vegetables are only organs of the earth, “ thrown up like the teeth or 
beard of a human subject,” at certain stages of development, and that 
man represents its nervous system. Our author is well aware, he 
says, that “(captious) objections” may be readily taken to this, such 
perhaps, as the difficulty of imagining one’s beard digging coals and 
minerals out of one’s great toe, or one’s teeth driving a railway tunnel 
through the bridge of one’s nose. And the analogy might perhaps 
have been more correct, had our author compared men to the queer 
bed-fellows with which misfortune (especially at seaside lodging-houses) 
sometimes makes them acquainted. But such comparisons are too odious 
to be dwelt upon. After the foregoing astounding discoveries we shall 
hear, with comparative indifference, that we (p. 263), are advancing 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


to a state of radiance, luminosity, and imponderability, of which, as 
compared to our present condition, the relation of a butterfly to its 
grub is but a faint type. It is a comparatively unimportant detail 
that this radiant flying man is to be covered with hair (p. 267) ; we 
might have supposed that this was a step backwards, and that on 
becoming more bird-like, feathers would be the appropriate garb. 
But this, with many other minor points, we may well permit to escape 
unnoticed in the blaze of glory with which our radiant posterity 
dazzles our eyes. 

To those unprogressive old fogies, to whom the idea of broadcloth 
being superseded by hair or feathers, or of their becoming imponder- 
able and radiant, may chance to be unpleasing, it will be some 
satisfaction to learn (p.269), that no such changes can reasonably be 
anticipated, till our earth has served its apprenticeship to the sun, 
and set up business for itself, though the appearance of higher types 
leading up to the grand hairy radiant consummation may be almost 
immediately expected. 

As anthropologists, we have all been taught to receive nothing that 
cannot be proved ; and were it not that want of faith may cause us 
to become “stranded waifs on the sands of time,” we might be 
tempted to ask for some tangible proof, were it even but as a straw, 
to show which way the tide is setting, that the earth is really growing 
into a sun, or that men, animals, and vegetables are its organs, or 
that the former have the slightest tendency whatever to change into 
radiant, hairy, and imponderable beings. 

After all, this new revelation is, in its leading features, so very like 
the old, that if it appeared anywhere but in a scientific journal, we 
might be inclined to look upon it as a parody. The new revelation 
tells us that our earth shall become a sun, and that its inhabitants 
shall become radiant and spiritual ; and the old ones tell us of a city 
which shall need no sun, but shall be lighted by the glory of God, and 
the bodies of whose inhabitants shall be even as His glorious body ; 
but while the new revelation has no word of comfort for the dead past, 
and little even for the living present, but gazes forward into the dim 
and unknown future, the old ones have in all ages held out a hope to 
all men—the dead, the living, and the yet unborn—that they, too, 
should share, and share for ever, in the coming glory. There is, 
moreover, one other difference which is, perhaps, of greater import- 
ance than at first sight appears; for, while our author seems to 
expect that the new order of things will be developed gradually 
and without disturbance from the present, the older revelations speak 
of such things to come beforehand as an increase of knowledge and 
of scoffers, of wars and rumours of war, of terrible catastrophes and 
fearful occurrences in the heavens and the earth, of society unhinged, 
evil universally triumphant until finally and suddenly overthrown, 
times of trouble such as never have been and shall never be again, 
and of new and false revelations which, if possible, should deceive 
the very elect, and against which latter it behoves the author, who 
seems to be on the look out for a new revelation (p. 261), to be 
especially on his guard. 
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Notwithstanding all that has been said, however, the subject, as our 
author justly observes, is far from exhausted, and I therefore remain, 
looking eagerly for a second instalment of this new “Gentile revelation,” 

Yours very truly, A. L. Lewis. 





Anthropological Netus. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND Miss1ionaries.—Some little excitement and no 
small amount of indignation have been raised amongst the Anthropologists of 
Manchester by an attack recently made upon them, and especially against 
the head centre in London, by the Rev. W. Davenport Kelly. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter published in the Manchester Examiner of March 
6th, will suffice to show the amount of misrepresentation to which Anthro- 
pologists are subject, even in an enlightened city like Manchester. 

Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Church Missionary Society, in this city, 
at which several of your readers were present, a very unjust and unvalled for 
attack was made by one of the speakers upon the. Anthropological Society, the 
members of which were denounced in wholesale terms as infidels and heretics. 
Ritualists, Roman Catholics, High Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, and all 
other such unclean cattle, in fact all who presumed to differ in opinion 
from the speaker, who, taking advantage of Lent, framed a very compre- 
hensive and severe commination—were also unceremoniously condemned. 
The speaker in question was not, it is satisfactory to state, a Manchester 
man, but an Hibernian clergyman from Ashton-under-Lyne, who in a singu- 
larly discursive oration, at an avowedly religious meeting, where the most 
sacred subjects were submitted for discussion, excited peals of laughter from 
his audience by his ribaldry, and who might not inappropriately have wound 
up the proceedings with an Irish comic song. A list of the members of the An- 
thropological Society, several of whom belong to Manchester, and many of 
whom, like myself, are subscribers to missionary societies, will at once show 
the unfairness of the remarks alluded to. Perhaps I may be allowed to point 
out three classes of persons who have done far more than we unhappy An- 
thropologists can be accused of doing to unsettle men’s minds respecting the 
truth of religion, and directly to promote infidelity :—1. Those who, like 
the comic clergymen from Ashton, take every opportunity to force Scripture 
and science into collision, so as to persuade weak minds that the two are 
entirely at variance, a doctrine which the Anthropological Society has done 
much to refute, and whose object it is to show that, if fairly and comprehen- 
sively examined, the two are not only entirely regoncilable, but confirm each 
other. 2. Those who, as in the case of the facetious individual alluded to, 
while professing Christianity, by their uncharitable and unchristian conduct 
and their indulgence in calumny and misrepresentation, cause their practice 
diametrically to contradict their profession, and lead people to doubt the 
sincerity of their belief. 3. Those who, in common with the comic clergy- 
man in question, bring religion into ridicule, and lower it in the eyes of 
the people by introducing indecorous jokes and coarse buffoonery upon the 
most solemn occasions. I can assure you that whenever questions bearing 
on sacred subjects have been brought before the Anthropological Society, 
they have invariably been treated with becoming respect and reverence, I 
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am certain that if any speaker were to attempt to introduce on such an 
occasion the indecent, not to say blasphemous, ribaldry or loose levity which 
lately found so much favour before the Church Missionary Society, he would 
be at once checked, if not reprimanded by the chairman. I feel called upon 
to make these remarks in self-defence, against an attack which was alike un- 
called for, unjust, and also cowardly, as made behind our backs. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, « An ANTHROPOLOGIST.” 

«Manchester, March 5th, 1868.” 

Tait ON BRITAIN DURING THE StonE AGE.—We have received a report 
of two lectures by Lawson Tait, Esq., of the Clayton Hospital, Wakefield, 
on “ Britain During the Stone Age,” reprinted from the Wakefield Express 
of Nov. 23, 1867. The thanks of Anthropologists are due to Mr. Tait, not 
solely for the information conveyed by these lectures, but in a large measure, 
on account of his dispassionate treatment of subjects which are very jealously 
received by mixed audiences. A few such lectures delivered in our towns, 
large and small, would doubtless be followed by the same important effect 
which seems to have rewarded Mr. Tait, a favourable impression upon the 
minds of men of intelligence, who, though willing to meet the truth in any 
shape, when proved, decline very properly to ‘ stand and deliver’ cherished 
dogmas at the first summons from science. Many of Mr. Tait’s hearers 
were no doubt greatly enlightened by an introductory statement which we 
quote for the sake of its truth and opportuneness. ‘ Anthropology,” he 
said, “‘ was not, as was supposed, the science of those alone who wished to 
prove man descended from the monkey; but it was the science that dealt 
with the nature of man and of his surroundings.” 

Investigation of the subject matter of his lectures has led Mr: Tait to 
the conclusion that the earliest inhabitants of Britain were of Turanian 
type, as it is now represented by the Finns and Lapps. “ He himself had 
found remains of this race, under peculiar circumstances, in Sutherland. 
It was a place of burial, under a spot where there were three cists, in which 
people of the Celtic race had buried their dead ; and a skull he had obtained 
showed to the eye, even without measurement, that it was quite different to 
those of the Celts.’”? On examination, he found, in most of the measurements, 
that it was less than the Aztec skull, which was considered the lowest form 
of development. In the second lecture, devoted to Celtic lore, that race was 
recognised as worshippers of the sun and of fire, while the notion of Druid- 
ism, as asystem, was consigned to oblivion in schoolbooks of history, whereto 
it will no doubt remain as adhesive as nursery tales to the infant imagination. 
In connection with Celtic worship and so-called “ Druidical circles,” we find 
in a lately published work, an interesting observation on the Hindoo races 
of Decca to the effect that outside almost every village is a circle of stones, 
quite “ Druidical” in character, sacred to Votal, the demon god of the out- 
cast Helot races. 

Speaking of Celtic modes of sepulchre, the lecturer referred to a “cham- 
bered cairn, in which askeleton was leaned against a wall under a cyclopean 
arch, with what was manifestly a food vessel near him. The appearance of 
the skeleton was as if the person had died in the position in which it was 
found, and it might have been that here was the trace of a custom of some 
present barbarous races, who build up their infirm with a little food with 
them. It was not a pleasant thing to think of our ancestors, but the truth 
must be told.” With all deference to a judgment formed upon the exact 
knowledge of the circumstances, we would venture to question the absolute 
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necessity of charging our ancestors with a custom pertaining to races which 
we cannot but consider far inferior to the Celts. Would not the custom 
of providing food, arms, etc., for the use and pleasure of the deceased be 
a sufficient explanation of the case mentioned by Mr. Tait? We hope to 
hear that Mr. Tait’s lectures have been published at length. 


A CORRESPONDENT has drawn our attention to a leader in the Daily Tele- 
graph newspaper, in which the mixed marriages in the Australian Co- 
lonies are alluded to, and some Iudicrous misapplications of scientific 
nomenclature are to be found. According to the learned journalist “ mis- 
cegenation” receives a new interpretation, and does not only signify the 
monstrous union of a negro with a white woman, but it is also to be 
applied to the “intermingling of English, Scotch, and Irish stocks.” This, 
is so novel a misuse of a very ugly term, that we cannot but direct the at- 
tention of anthropologists to the matter. Is it not another striking evidence 
of the necessity of a proper and scientific study of the science of man, and 
the adoption of an intelligible nomenclature in that science? Of course it 
is not to be anticipated that a journalist who (to use Sydney Smith’s defini- 
tion) “ must be prepared, should he fall out of a four pair of stairs window, 
immediately to jump up and write a leading article on that or any other sub- 
ject,” can keep himself up to the mark in scientific terminology, but a word se 
notorious as miscegenation should at least have been understood by a 
publicist. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE VATICAN.—The following anecdote of Pius IX is 
related, which si non vero é ben trovato. It may illustrate, however, the natural 
repugnance felt by a man of superior race to one of an inferior, even when 
the former claims to be the spiritual father of all mankind :—Recently, 
there was a grand reception of the priests, at which 9,000 were pre- 
sent, and half that number again were outside, unable to enter for want of 
room. An anecdote is told of Pius IX on this occasion which is characteris- 
tic, and is, we are assured, true. A coloured priest, unacquainted with Italian, 
knelt before him and endeavoured to express himself in Latin, though unsuc- 
cessfully. His Holiness then gave him his benediction, adding, sotto voce, 
** Figlio mio, come sei brutto!” “ My son, how ugly thou art!” 


Tue ANTHROPOLOGY OF Brazit.—Anthropologists will learn with great 
satisfaction that an important step has been taken towards an increase of 
our knowledge of the anthropology of Brazil. The navigation of the Ama- 
zonas was thrown open to all nations last September, an event in itself of 
the most gratifying nature ; and now the Peruvian Government, in a most 
liberal spirit, is taking steps towards the exploration of the tributaries of 
this mighty stream. Three steamers, the Morona, Napo, and Putumayo 
have been despatched down the Ucuyali, and the Napo and Putumayo have 
succeeded in navigating the Maranon for a distance of two thousand miles. 
The Morona was compelled to remain behind in consequence of a fall in the 
waters of the Palcazu, and remained off the island of Passos. Boat expedi- 
tions from the other vessels have proceeded up the Pachitea and Palcazu. 
Many difficulties were encountered in the navigation of these streams on 
account of their unsettled state; and the natives on the banks, who are 
cannibals, made a determined resistance to the progress of the expedition. 
The natives were, however, beaten off at Chontaisla with a loss of twenty- 
five killed. The results are of considerable importance to Peru, both in a 
political and commercial sense ; as it is now shown that several departments 
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of the Republic, with a population of half a million, can be supplied with 
foreign goods by way of the Amazonas, while the products of Peru can be 
forwarded by way of Maio to the Atlantic, a distance of 3,500 miles from that 
port to the eastern slope of the Andes, The scientific interest attaching to 
these facts is very great indeed, and it is hoped that the sphere of anthropo- 
logical science will be much widened. 


IcELANDIC REMAINS ON THE PoTOMAC, NEAR WASHINGTON.—A very im- 
portant contribution to the archaic anthropology of the American continent, 
interesting to the historian of the early migrations of races, has just been 
made by Professor Thomas C. Raffinson, of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquities of Copenhagen, in the immediate vicinity of Washington, D.C., 
U.S., establishing, beyond all doubt, the early settlement of that district by 
inhabitants of Iceland, and confirming, in a signal manner, several state- 
ments made in the Skalholt Saga of a.p., 1117, of Arnas Magneas. An ac- 
count is there given of the explorations of the Icelanders in the new found 
land named by them Vinland, and in the country to the south and west 
called Huitramannaland, or Ireland in Mikla (Great Ireland), which is spoken 
of as having been long before discovered and visited repeatedly by the Irish. 
It also narrates the adventures of the Northmen among the Skraelings (i.e., 
small and puny men), so-called in derision in consequence of their cowardly 
and skulking habits. Among other things, there is an account of a voyage 
under the command of Herrardur, along the coast of Huitramannaland, south 
of Vinland (the present state of New York), where they wintered and re- 
paired their ship, and thence in a northerly direction up a river full of falls, 
which impeded their progress, and to which they gave the name of Hvidserki 
or White Sark or Shirt. These falls are especially named, and the chronicle 
proceeds to relate that the illegitimate daughter of Snorri (who was born in 
Vinland, and was a son of Karlsefre, by Gudrid, the widow of Thorstein) 
was there killed by an arrow, and buried in the immediate neighbourhood. 
This chronicle was discovered in 1863, in the ruins of the college at Skalholt, 
Iceland, by Mr. Thomas Marsh, and the White Shirt Falls were identified 
by Sir Thomas Murray with the Great Falls above Washington on the 
Potomac river, although the last named gentleman put forth his identifica- 
tion as a mere hypothesis at the time. That it was, however, exact, the 
discovery of the grave of the daughter of Snorri and of some of her re- 
mains has proved. Professor Raffinson, accompanied by M. Louis Lequereux, 
Professor Brand, of Washington, and Dr. Boyce, of Boston, in June 1867, 
proceeded to these falls, and there found a Runic inscription marking the 
grave of Suasu, an Icelandic woman, on the north-east side of the large rock 
commonly called the Arrow Head on the Potomac river, two miles below the 
Great Falls, and about thirteen miles from Washington City. A spruce 
pine, with a bole of about seven inches in diameter, and the only one within 
two hundred yards radius, was growing closely, but it has since been cut 
down that the inscription might be more easily photographed. The inscrip- 
tion consists of six lines, the letters being three inches high, and about the 
eighth of an inch deep, square at the top, but worn away at the bottom by 
the weather, and is cut on a very hard sandstone rock, grey, with a brownish 
tint, about nineteen feet long, seventeen high, and twenty-seven to nine 
broad. The human remains were found about six feet from the rock. 
Transposed into Roman letters, with the signs, and indistinct and restored 
runes in brackets, the inscription reads thus :— 
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[Sign y] HIR HVILIR SYASY, [Sign T] FAGRHARDR, [Sign X] AUS 
[TFIR}] THINGR [IK] IA KILDI, SY[ST]R TH[OR]G SAM[FETH]RA 
[word or sign obliterated], HALF [THRIT] UGR, [Sign X] GLEDA GUD 
[Sign X] SCALH)]JENAR [Sign X], MLI [unknown sign]. Literally :—Here 
rests Syasy or Suasu, the fair-haired, a person from the east of Iceland, the 
widow of Kjoldr and sister of Thorgr, children of the same father,....... 
twenty-five years of age. May God make glad her soul, 1051. 

The style of the Runes is that known as Navok, a variety only found in the 
Orkneys and in the island of Barliof; it is also by far the most ancient varia- 
tion. The following verbal analysis of the White Shirt inscription may 
serve as explanatory to our non-Icelandic readers :—Hir hvilir, “here rests,” 
was the ordinary form of beginning Christian inscriptions throughout Europe 
in the middle ages, and continues to the present day. In the Skalholt Saga, 
the name Suasu is not given. Fagrhardr is the same as harfagur, fair-haired, 
harfax, and fairfax. It is curious that this special descriptive epithet should 
be given to Suasu instead of some one attributive of personal strength, if she 
were the person named in the Saga. Kildi and 'Thorg are the dative case of 
Kjoldr and Thorgr, governed by the preposition af, of, understood. The 
former is mentioned as having encountered single-handed, while up to his 
waist in water, a number of the natives, and Thorgr received only incidental 
notice in the Saga; he is, however, a well-known personage, and has a lineal 
descendant in the person of Thorvaldsen, the celebrated sculptor. Samfethra, 
«same father,” alludes to a laxity of morals probably prevalent, unless it is to 
be referred to a common descent from some more rewote ancestor. In the 
first case, however, it is an important confirmation of the Saga, as it iden- 
tifies Suasu with the illegitimate daughter of Snorri Thorfinnson, well 
known as the father of Thorgr. Half-thritugr—* twenty-five years of age” — 
is peculiarly Icelandic, meaning half-thirty, i.e., half of the third ten—a 
common use of the word half. Gleda Gud sal henar— May God gladden her 
soul,” took the place of the usual Requiescat in pace. The date is given 
in Runic characters, as in many other inscriptions. The signs are of 
two kinds, namely—the cross and two Icelandic figures not yet understood ; 
probably they had a magical signification. On the same rock, just above 
the right hand corner of the inscription, there is distinctly, but very rudely 
engraved, M. Langley, 1755. This isthe name of a person whose memory 
is still preserved, and whose great-nephew is still alive. He is reported to 
have been an ignorant person, quite incapable of forging such an inscripton. 
The human remains were discovered about two feet below the surface, 
and consisted of a molar and a canine tooth, a fragment of bone either of 
the femur or pelvis, which crumbled on exposure, three bronze neck orna- 
ments, and a portion of a large encrinite. But, perhaps the most singular 
discovery consisted in the finding of two Byzantine coins of the tenth 
century, and unquestionably genuine. A subsequent examination of the 
same spot discovered a quantity of soil, evidently bearing traces of the 
presence of bony fragments, and also a flint arrow point about an inch broad, 
and one inch and three quarters long. 

In October last a coloured gentleman, Professor Allen, delivered two 
lectures on “The Negro Race,” in the Vestry Hall, Bow. Mr. T. H. Bryant 
in the chair. In the course of his remarks he controverted the views put 
forth respecting the negro by some members of the Anthropological Society, 
which he stigmatised as “ foolish, not to say blasphemous, theories.” The 
lectures were well attended and much applauded. 




















